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DR. ALBION’S LENTEN SERVICE 


To the Boston Ministers’ Meeting at 
the Church of the Redemption, Boston, 
March 27, came Dr. James F. Albion, 
long in Portland, now in Framingham, 
with a beautiful uplifting message on ‘“The 
Shrinking from the Cup,” or the Story of 
Gethsemane. 

Dr. Huntley presided, Mr. Raspe re- 
ported a surplus in the treasury, and Mrs. 
John Smith Lowe assisted at the piano. 

Before the service there were two brief 
addresses. Rev. Harold H. Niles was for- 
mally welcomed back to New England by 
Dr. Huntley, after ten years in Denver. 
He responded wittily, saying, ‘““Whether 
changing a parish a mile high for one seven 
feet high is a come down, I will leave you 
to say.”’ He added: “They have been ten 
wonderful years that I have had in Denver. 
I have learned a lot. Whether it will do 
me any good remains to be seen. It will 
do me good I am sure to have closer inter- 
course with organized Universalism.”’ 

Dr. J. -‘W. F. Davis, Administrative 
Secretary of the Institute of Character 
Developing Forces in New England, ex- 
plained the effort of a citizens’ committee 
to bring together leading character build- 
ing forces at an institute under the auspices 
of Boston University, at the Boston City 
Club April 17-20. Bishop Sherrill, Nor- 
man Hapgood, Sidney Weston, Governor 
Ely, Speaker Saltonstall, John H. Finley, 
Governor Winant of New Hampshire, 
President Karl T. Compton, Harry Levi 
and Hugh Hartshorne, are among those 
on the program. 

In the period given to reports on worth 
while books, Dr. Ulysses S. Milburn, 
recommended “New Testament Stories,’ 
by Dallas Lore Sharp, “Life of Henry 
Adams” and “The March of Democracy,’ 
by James Truslow Adams. 

Rev. G. H. Leining made an earnest ap- 
peal for attendance at Idlewild the week 
after Waster. Rev. A. A. Blair, secretary 
of the Idlewild Fellowship, reported that 
fifteen men had already made reservations, 
and that the outlook for the Fellowship 
was good. 

In beginning Dr. Albion emphasized the 
importance of both meetings that are 
coming after Easter—the conference in 
Boston on Character Training, and the 
Idlewild Fellowship. He said that a re- 
cently discovered letter in his file showed 
that he had initiated the movement for the 
Retreat at the Wayside Inn in 1900, and 
had sent out appeals in 1901 and 1902, but 
that the first success that had attended 
his efforts wasin 1908. Hethen spoke most 
eloquently and persuasively upon the 
Garden of Gethsemane and the meaning 
of the struggle that took place there in the 
soul of the Master. Part of the agony in 
Gethsemane was due, he said, “to the 
solicitude of Jesus for the cause for which 
he was giving his life. No one, I think, had 
as far reaching a vision as to what men 
needed as Jesus. But he realized that 


after he was gone the fate of the movement 
that he had started would be in the hands 
of his disciples, who had shown them- 
selves weak, divided and_ short-sighted. 
Part of the bitterness in his cup was due to 
the question in his mind as to how the dis- 
ciples would do the work. Part of it was 
due to his need of friendship, and the fail- 
ure of the disciples to stand by him and 
understand him in that dark hour. Jesus 
had the method of friendship. He spent 
three years trying to make men sense the 
technique of friendship. He did not spend 
three years building a philosophical 
foundation. He did not use the Socratic 
method or any other method except the 
method of friendship. There is not too 
much love and friendship in the world to- 
day. I sometimes ask myself what we 
might not achieve if we had the love of the 
Master and something of his technique. 
We all need a ministry of friendship in 
our own lives when we are called upon to 
go down through the dark valley of shad- 
ows. We all as ministers ought to be ready 
to join in that ministry. Sometimes it 
seems to me that we discount the value of 
the ministry of friendship to human hearts. 

“It is because of this need of Jesus him- 
self, the perfect one, that I especially love 
the story of Gethsemane. It does me good 
to read that he shrank from the bitter cup. 
Nowhere does he come so close to us as in 
that shrinking. Those hours of shrinking 
come to us all. There may be some sunny 
lives untouched by shadows, but the great 
majority of us are called upon to face them. 
When he was called upon to go through 
Gethsemane Peter, James and John failed 
him. We ought to remember that in the 
depths of Gethsemane the greatest trage- 
dies have happened and the noblest char- 
acters have been born. In Gethsemane 
men have come closest to hell, and have 
come closest to heaven. In such dark 
hours men frequently find God. I wish I 
could sympathize more with the humanists. 
I couldn’t make even a walk down town 
seem right or natural to me without God. 
In the Garden Christ seemed alone, but 
he was not alone. For a moment he may 
have lost the sense of God, but God came 
back. He fought for his faith. We have 
to fight for our faith. The most illuminat- 
ing chapter of Fosdick’s little book, ‘The 
Meaning of Prayer,’ is where he calls 
prayer a battlefield. Jesus came to vic- 
tory through prayer.”’ 

Dr. Albion spoke with fire and vigor. 
The men felt what Mr. Hadley voiced very 
feelingly after the meeting, “That was 
preaching.’’ 
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“Madam,” shouted the angry neighbor, 
“your little Reginald has just thrown a 
brick through our window!”’ 

“And would you bring me the brick?’’ 
beamed Reginald’s mother. ‘We are 
keeping all the little mementoes of his 
pranks.”’—Watchman-Examiner. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be prof. ssed. 


TO BE SAID IN CHURCHES 


We believe in the Fatherhood of God, the 
Responsibility of Man, the Leadership 
of Jesus, the Victory of Good, and 
the Life Everlasting. Amen. 
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BELIEF, FAITH, PURPOSE 


T may help us in discussion of the report of our 
commission to revise the ‘Declaration of Faith,”’ 
to bear in mind the difference between the words 

belief and faith, and the relation to them of the word 
creed. 

“Belief,” according to the Standard Dictionary, 
is ‘“conviction or assurance of the truth of anything on 
other grounds than personal observation or experience, 
7. e., on other than demonstrative evidence.” That is, 
belief is not knowledge, but it is probable knowl- 
edge. 

Faith is belief plus. The “plus” stands for a 
moral element in addition to the intellectual element. 
Faith is a willingness to live and act on the basis of 
propositions which have not been proved, but which 
everything in us confirms as true. The propositions 
are beliefs. That is, the verbal forms in which faith 
is stated are beliefs. Faith can not be fully expressed 
in words. It takes life to do that. 

Now a creed is merely a formal statement of 
fundamental religious beliefs. If well stated, it ren- 
ders a service. Considered as a finality or set up as a 
standard to which all must repair, it is an enemy of 
progress. Broadly speaking, everybody has a creed— 
that is, the thing that he believes.. In the narrower 
sense, no liberal wants a creed. That is, he wants no 
unchanging statement that he has to believe. Years 
ago somebody said that a “creed is a mark put in to 
show the place where men stopped thinking.” It is 
all right to have a creed if we go on thinking and 
changing. Universalists use the phrase, declaration 
of belief, in place of the word creed. 

They state their beliefs but do not make the words 
a test of fellowship. Instead they make the essence 
of the statement the test of fellowship. “Here are 
our principles,” they say. “In substance, do you 


hold these?”” What we try to discover is a man’s atti- 
tude, spirit, purpose, faith. 

Unitarians and Universalists often take great 
pride in saying that they are bound together by a 
statement of purpose but not by a statement of be- 
lief. The fact is that every statement of purpose is a 
statement of*belief. “A common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to co-operate in 
establishing the kingdom for which he lived and died” 
states belief in God, in the ability to discover His will, 
in Jesus as a Supreme Leader, and in man’s ability to 
establish God’s will on earth. Statement of a pur- 
pose to enrich human life and socialize it is a statement 
of belief in the possibility of these things. 

Holding the same belief is agreement intellec- 
tually. Holding the same purpose is agreement vo- 
litionally. But holding the same faith is something 
deeper than either belief or purpose, although ele- 
ments of both are in it. 

While belief is a statement of faith, not all of 
faith and sometimes not much of faith gets into the 
statement. What a man is really willing to bet his 
life on often contradicts the words that he recites in 
acreed. That is why the Joint Statement emphasized 
so strongly that creeds separate but faith unites. 
Some subtle sixth sense often lets us recognize a 
brother in a Catholic or a Presbyterian, as well as in 
a Universalist. We have different creeds but a com- 
mon faith. 

In making declarations or creeds we need to 
guard against these wrong ideas: First, that creeds do 
not matter. Second, that they are about all that does 
matter. Third, that old forms are necessarily sacred. 
Fourth, that new forms are necessarily true. 

To get a thing right intellectually is important, 
but, as Thomas Carlyle put it, “the end of man is an 
action and not a thought, though it were the noblest.” 


* * 


THE STAR WE NEVER LOOK AT 
OU can not guide your life,” said Angus Dun, 
“by a star you never look upon.” He was 
speaking in Lent at King’s Chapel. He was 
emphasizing the importance of the practises of re- 
ligion, ‘‘going to church, reading the Bible, saying 
prayers, observing Sunday and Christmas and Lent 
and Easter.”’ 
We liberals are saying continually that we can 
be religious anywhere, that slavery to forms is hurt- 
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ful, and that the religious life is something inside of 
us. ‘Very well,’ says Dun in effect. “Our days are 
rather crowded. We can not pay attention to many 
things at once. If our attention is concentrated on 
politics, business, movies, stories, and all the rest of 
modern life, we can not think of our souls or their 
relation to God. Religious observances are ways of 
fixing attention.”” Now we will quote his own words 
and not our memory of his meaning: ‘God is not to 
be put away into a compartment of our life, but He 
needs one nevertheless. He must have a time and 
place in our life, for if a time and place are not given 
Him, He is quickly crowded out.” 

What we mean by the “compartment” theory of 
religion usually is a religion that has no relation to 
life—shut in a compartment by itself. What Dun 
means by it is a place where we can go to reflect upon 
God, or the totality of things and our own souls. 

In our reaction from a religion unrelated to life we 
often get a life unrelated to religion. We had better 
take our bearings. How can Jesus be our spiritual 
authority and leader, as we call him so easily on Sun- 
day, if we never look which way he is going? “You 
can not guide your life by a star you never look upon.” 

* * 


UNIVERSALISTS AND HELL 
CORRESPONDENT asks, “‘Do Universalists 
believe in any hell?” Every little while we 
need to answer this question. If by hell our 

correspondent means a place of punishment where 
God puts folks after death who have not been “‘saved,’’ 
the answer is no. Nor do many other Christians so 
believe. If by hell our correspondent means suffering 
or punishment for sin, the answer is yes. 
Universalists believe in a hell that nobody can 
escape. No one can buy one out of it. Violation of 
law instantly starts punishment, and that punishment 
goes on in time and eternity until it fulfils its mission. 
God is too human a Being to eternally damn a 
man, and man is too divine a being to be eternally 
damned. But punishment for a good purpose is one 


of the strongest evidences of God’s love. 
* * 


MARSHALING OPINION AGAINST GERMANY 


HE very day that the Jews were holding pro- 
test meetings in the United States and the 
Germans were sending cables broadcast to the 

Federal Council, Cardinal O’Connell, and everybody 
that they could think of, denying the necessity of the 
protest meetings, a Boston paper published an article 
sent by mail from Germany, giving an interview with 
Dr. Frick, a member of the Cabinet, telling what 
Germany intended to do “‘to get rid of the pestilential 
Jews.” 

To cruelty and despotism, the Germans added a 
stupidity as great as when they shot Edith Cavell or 
sank the Lusitania. Note the progress of events: wild 
threats in the campaign, mob violence after victory, 
attempted suppression of the news, then amazement 
that the world had found out and was crying out, 
and was taking practical action by way of boycott; 
denial of violence and quick institution of a boycott 
of the Jews in Germany, children kept from school, 
universities closed to Jews, Jewish professors dis- 


missed, Jewish stores picketed. Keep still about . 
it? No, we do not intend to keep still. Al Smith and 
Senator Wagner and Bishop McConnell and Bishop 
Manning, Catholics and Protestants, have shown us 
the way. There will be no slander against Germany, 
but there will be a steady statement of facts, a steady, 
restrained expression of disgust, a steady recognition 
of the rights of the Jewish people, a steady marshaling 
of the public opinion of the world. Germany already 
has felt it. She will continue to feel it. That is the 


one great good that has come out of it. 


* * 


PALM SUNDAY 

HERE is something definite, concrete, easily 
understood, about Palm Sunday. The events 
of the day lie in the realm of action—not of 
theorizing. Palm Sunday commemorates the entry 
into the city of Jerusalem by a reformer who realized 
that his going there might end his career, but who 
staked all on getting his message broadcast in the 

holy city of his race. 

People urged him not to go, he himself dreaded to 
go, but he fought it out and set his face steadily toward 
Jerusalem. 

The palm branches that we give out on Palm 
Sunday are memorials of that far-off time when the 
populace turned out to meet him and gave him a 
mighty welcome to the city. It was his day of 
triumph. The palm branch ever since has been a 
symbol of victory. 

In one sense it was a short-lived triumph. The 
ecclesiastical authorities did not propose to stand any 
nonsense. By Friday night he was dead. And yet it 
was also a victory for all time. The victory was won 
when he started to Jerusalem. The all-important 
victory was over opposition and fear. If he had 
yielded he never would have been the Jesus who has 
been honored and followed through nineteen cen- 
turies. He won a victory for all time when he trampled 
on his own weakness and fear. Out of such victories 
the influence that abides always comes. 

* * 


THE YOUNG RABBI 


E recently heard a young Jewish rabbi talk 
about Jesus. He was as interesting a speaker 
as we have met in many a day. His name 

is Beryl D. Cohon, and he is on the staff of Temple 
Israel, Boston. He said that three things stand be- 
tween Jesus and the Jewish people and prevent their 
giving his character and teachings the place that they 
desire. One is the cruelty exhibited to Jews by Chris- 
tians. A second is the blood theology fastened upon 
Jesus by Christians. A third is the emphasis of Chris- 
tians upon the death of Jesus rather than upon his life. 

Dr. Gilroy said that the death of Jesus was to him 
the central thing in religion. When Gilroy and Cohon 
had talked it out we saw that the differences between 
them were slight. 

What Cohon meant by emphasis upon the death 
of Jesus was the teaching that by his death Jesus 
purchased the redemption of the race. What Gilroy 
meant by it was that by his death Jesus showed us 
how to live and die. 

There are people who want to get rid of the Cross 
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as a symbol of Christianity. They do not interpret 
the Cross in modern terms. To the modern-minded 
the Cross is a symbol of fidelity to the highest, and 
fidelity even to the extent of laying down one’s life. 

The young rabbi responded to that precisely as 
did the Christians present. 

It is tragic to reflect that we Christians have 
erected a barrier between Jesus and the race to which 
he belonged and for which more than all others he died. 

That barrier will not come down until we stop 
all forms of discrimination and gladly welcome the 


Jews as brothers. | 
* * 


MACINTOSH AND THE OTHERS 


ROF. JEROME DAVIS reported recently on the 

185 people who were given citizenship at the 

time that Dr. Douglas Clyde Macintosh was 
refused for not promising to bear arms in a war which 
he considered unjust. Dr. Macintosh was not a 
pacifist. He had a fine war record. But he took 
the position we ourselves take, that he would not say 
in advance what he would do. A great scholar, a 
noble man, an inspiring teacher, Macintosh was 
not counted worthy. Sixty-eight of those who applied 
with him are now being aided by welfare societies. 
One has been up before the authorities for gross abuse 
of her children. Others have encouraged their chil- 
dren to steal. In some cases the new citizens are 
prostitutes. Three had criminal records. Davis 
cited the way that the government swore in applicants 
in batches without investigation at training camps 
learning to fight. He also cited the hopelessness of 
naturalization officials about corrupt practises. The 
fact is the more conscientious a man, the more scrupu- 
lous about telling the exact truth, the more he may 
run against the wall Macintosh faced. Here is a mess 


to clean up. 
* ok 


BETTER HOMES 
LEVEN beautiful books have been published 


by the President’s Conference on Home Build- | 


ing and Home Ownership. The volume* be- 
fore us, “Farm and Village Housing,” is number 
seven. If social service committees wish to broaden 
the horizon of their work, they had better get hold of 
some of these books. If ministers wish to help cele- 
brate Better Homes Week in May they would do well 
to put themselves in touch with the work of this com- 
mission. Besides “Farm and Village Housing,” 
there are ‘Planning for Residential Districts,” “Home 
Finance and Taxation,” “Slums, Large Scale Housing 
and Decentralization,’ ‘“Home Ownership, Income 
and Types of Dwellings,” “House Design, Construc- 
tion and Equipment’ “Negro. Housing,” “Housing 
and the Community—Home Repair and Remodeling,”’ 
“Household Management and Kitchens,’ “Home 
Making, Home Furnishing, and Information Ser- 
- vices,” and “Housing Objectives and Programs.” 
The books in the series that we have seen are 
*Farm and Village Housing. Prepared and published by 
the Presidents’ Conference on Home Building and Home Owner- 
ship, Washington, D. C. Edited by John M. Gries and James 
Ford. 
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well illustrated and beautifully printed. They are 
highly practical, but shot through and through with 
idealism. They show amazing possibilities in the use 
of local materials in building and how to combine 
beauty and utility, comfort and sanitation. Weshall 
have a better and happier race if the work of this 
commission can filter down into the minds of our 
citizens. 

The sub-committee on Farm and Village Housing 
whose work is the basis of this book, was made up of 
government specialists, rural architects, professors in 
agricultural colleges, editors, doctors, economists and 
practical farmers. 

The book surveys housing in the nation, gives its 
history and goes into detail as to the location and con- 
struction of houses for many kinds of places. Its 
greatest service is opening eyes. It suggests things 
that the average man and woman interested in home 
building never think of. It breaks the power of 
tradition. It helps folks get vastly more for their 
money. It deepens interest in rural life. It deals 
with everything from paint to rats, sills to fireplaces, 
taxes to water supply, and on up to standards for the 
nation. 

It is a valuable piece of work,and the great En- 
gineer President who inspired it has made through it a 
permanent contribution to the welfare of the nation. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The Forum article “I’m Going Back to Church,” 
of which a synopsis appeared in the Christian Leader re- 
cently, has been published by the Forum Company in 
pamphlet form, to be sold for $7.50 per thousand 
copies, or one cent each for quantities under a thou- 
sand. Thearticleisawell equipped pastor’s assistant. 


Apropos of the laymen’s movement to help in 
the worship as well as the work of the church, Cole- 
man Jennings of Washington, D. C., ably filled Phil- 
lips Brooks’ old pulpit at Trinity Church, Boston, at 
two noonday services in Lent. 


Salem is up in arms because a bank president 
convicted of crime was set to work caring for pigs 
and cleaning pig pens, asserting preferred treatment. 
What do they want? Boiling pitch? 


Continuing his attack on liberalism Prof. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr of Union Seminary will lecture at Yale 
in April on ‘Liberalism: the Domestication of Protes- 
tantism in a Bourgeois World.” 


Amazing, isn’t it, how conflicting groups contend 
for exclusive proprietorship of the word humanism, 
and seek to push their rivals off on to the word hu- 
manitarianism? 


It would help reporters immeasurably if gentle- 
men addressing religious gatherings would tell what 
the address is about before they begin yelling. 


In the Lyman Beecher lectures for 1982 Ernest 
Fremont Tittle says to western civilization, “Follow 
Jesus or perish.” 
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Questions He Asked His Mother 


Frank D. Adams 


“In my Father’s house are many mansions. If it 
were not so, I would have told you. I go to prepare 
a place for you... . 

“Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid.” 


S the officiating clergyman read the familiar 
sentences the organ was playing softly, the 
organist weaving variations upon the theme 

xa of “Abide with Me.” The atmosphere of 

the church was heavy with the scent of flowers. The 
art-glass window in the west wall was aflame with the 
rays of the afternoon sun. 

The man who sat nearest the aisle in the second 
pew from the front was but vaguely aware of the 
music and the well-modulated voice of the clergyman. 
Only a golden beam falling upon his sleeve made him 
aware of the sunshine. And the odor of the flowers, 
dropping fast in the performance. of their sacrificial 
service of sympathy, was almost too much. A breath 
of outside air would have been welcome. 

He lifted his eyes to gaze again upon the quiet 
face in the open couch-casket. It was a sweet and 
peaceful face, and strangely youthful now. As the 
man looked he was not sure that he liked the new 
custom which morticians had of touching up the 
features with a bit of rouge. But maybe it was all 
right. 

Just then the quartette lifted up the words of an 
old hymn: 

Not now, but in the coming years— 
It may be in the better land— 
We'll read the meaning of our tears, 
And there, sometime, we’ll understand. 

Had he known they were to sing that song? He 
supposed he had, for they had talked the music over 
together, he and his sisters, with the other details of 
the service. ‘We'll understand—sometime.’ Did 
that mean that we shall have the answer to all our 
questions? 

The solemn sanctuary with the effulgence of the 
golden afternoon upon it faded away. The voice in- 
toning the beautiful lines of the funeral service was 
muted to a far-off echo. The tones of the organ, still 
keeping up the background of whispering melody, 
were suddenly miles away. ‘“‘Sometime—we’ll un- 
derstand.”’ The man of fifty, with greying temples 
and little lines etching themselves upon his face, was 
a child again, asking his mother a childish question. 


He stood by the window looking out, his little, 
wondering face only a few inches above the low win- 
dow-ledge. The scene without was bleak enough. 
Everything was heavily blanketed with snow. Huge 
drifts reared themselves here and there, and through 
some of them a lane had been shoveled to permit 
egress to the road. The afternoon was clear but cold 
—hitterly cold, with the wind blowing icily from the 
north. Sprays of frozen, mistlike snow were forming 
beautiful fantastic shapes where they dropped in 
sheltered places. 

The room within was barren and oddly silent. 


It was the home of a struggling western prairie farmer 
in the late ’70’s, a time of depression and deprivation. 
He was a tenant farmer. The house was of flimsy 
construction. Raw, rough plaster was on the walls, 
the pine woodwork unpainted, and the floor, innocent 
of covering of any kind, of wide, soft-pine boards. 
This room was kitchen, living-room and dining-room 
allin one. A table, a cook-stove, half a dozen cheap 
chairs, a clock ticking on a narrow pine shelf, a rather 
gaudy small chromo, unframed, pinned to the plaster 
in a pathetic attempt at decoration. 

Just now there were planed boards, twelve inches 
wide, ranged along three sides of the room, supported 
by six dry-goods boxes. These had served as im- 
promptu seats for fifteen or twenty neighbors who had 
come in to attend the service. The small plain coffin, 
the boy remembered, had rested on the table in the 
center of the room. 

He strained his eyes toward the road, merely a 
line traced upon the snow, a quarter-mile away, be- 
yond a little stream which ran by, some two hundred 
yards in front of the house. Two sleighs were mov- 
ing slowly into the distance. In the foremost of them, 
covered over with blankets, was the little plain coffin. 
The boy had watched them put it there. In that 
sleigh his father, his uncle and two neighbors were 
riding. In the second were three other neighbor men 
who had offered to go on the slow, freezing, tedious 
journey to the graveyard nine miles away. In this 
second sleigh were half a dozen snow-shovels, for they 
would have to dig theit way through many drifts. 

The boy, not yet four years old, watched them as 
they crawled away into what seemed to him intermin- 
able distance. Then he turned to his mother. She 
was sitting in a cheap wooden rocker, her eyes, now dry 
but red with endless weeping, fixed upon that same 
receding caravan. The boy did not know for many 
years, or understand, why she was staying behind 
while her first-born, a lad of five, was being carried 
away to be laid under the snow. It did not occur to 
him then to ask. Whatever his elders did was the 
regular thing to do. But in just a few weeks she 
would give birth to another child. She would not 
dare brave that long cold ride. Besides, a babe of 
one year was lying asleep near her hand in a home- 
made cradle. 

“Mamma,” said the boy, looking up into her 
face, “where has my brother gone?” 

She put out her hand and drew him close to her 
knees, at the same time stroking his hair. 

“Brother has gone to live with God.” 

“Up in the sky?” ~ 

“Yes, dear, up in the sky.” 

He.wriggled out of her embrace and turned again 
to the window, directing his gaze upward to the sky. 
Blue it was, the thin, steel-blue of winter, and cloud- 
less. The boy grappled for a moment with a long, 
long thought. 

. “Will he be all alone with God, mamma?” 

“No, dear, there will be many little angels to play 

with him.” 
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“Like I used to play with him?” 

“Yes, just as you used to do.” 

“Ts it cold up there?” 

“Tt is never cold up there, dear. It is always 
summer-time, with grass and flowers and warm sun- 
shine.”’ 

The boy pondered this for a long time. Mean- 
while the two sleighs had moved over the hill to the 
south and out of sight. 

“Sing that song, mamma, about his jewels.”’ 

Who can fathom the mind of a child? Or divine 
his association of ideas? 

Years afterward he realized the meaning of his 
childish request and what agony it must have been to 
her to accede to it. So many times she had sung that 
simple gospel hymn to the two of them before they 
went to sleep. She would not fail him now, even 
if it broke her heart. A spasm of pain convulsed her 
face, but she managed to get through the first verse 
and part of the second before her voice broke com- 
pletely. 

When he cometh, when he cometh, 
To make up his jewels; 

All his jewels, precious jewels, 
His loved and his own. 

Like the stars of the morning, 
His bright crown adorning, 

They shall shine in their beauty— 
Bright gems for his crown. 


Little children, little children, 
Who love their Redeemer, 
Are the jewels, precious jewels— 


Thirteen years thereafter, when he came upon the 
story of Cornelia and her jewels in his Latin lesson, 
that scene burst upon his memory with mordant clear- 
ness. “These are my jewels,” said the Roman matron 
proudly, gathering her two boys in her arms, and 
smiling pityingly upon the women who had displayed 
their gems and baubles for her admiration. Cornelia 
and her jewels—God studding His crown with the 
spirits of little children—these pictures were never to 
fade from his memory. He realized too, long after- 
ward, that he had then formulated in his mind a 
visualization of the other world whose outlines were to 
endure long after the reality for which they stood had 
taken different shape and form in his understanding. 

“Brother has gone to live with God.” 

And he wondered now what better answer she 
could have given him then—him or any other child. 
Yes, or any adult, for that matter. And sometime— 
so the song promised—if a better answer there be, he 
would hear and comprehend it. 


Without conscious awareness of anything about 
him, the man’s memory flitted ahead to another scene 
and another question. Childhood and adolescence 
had passed and full-blooded youth had come. He 
was almost out of his ’teens, that most tumultuous 
period, physically, mentally and spiritually, that ever 
overtakes the masculine human individual. High 
school, after great effort, was finished. And now all 
the yearnings, visions and dreams of a romantic na- 
ture at a highly romantic time of life had laid their 
delicious torment upon him. And questions, ques- 
tions, questions! 


Again they were alone in the bare living-room, 
he and his mother. Not in the same house, but one 
scarcely better, on a farm two miles distant, which 
his father had bought and was trying to pay for. 
Again it was afternoon. But it was autumn now, and 
rain was falling. Melancholy raindrops were pouring 
off the edges of brown leaves and streaking down the 
small, square window-panes where the youth sat look- 
ing moodily out into the gloom. The book he had 
been reading—some romantic thing, no doubt, he had 
forgotten the name of it—slipped from his fingers and 
fell to the floor. His mother was sewing, or darning, 
and apparently waiting for him to speak. She was 
accustomed to his silences, and understood them. 

““Mother’’—there was a world of boyish yearning 
in his voice—“‘mother, how can I escape this humdrum 
life? It certainly is not the life for me.” 

She took a moment to reply. Then, with steady 
and studied conviction, she said: ‘“You can’t escape 
it, my boy. Nobody can. Life is bound to be hum- 
drum, most of the time, to all of us.” 

“But surely not humdrum like this. Nothing 
ever happens. Nothing can happen. Same old thing 
day after day. I was never meant for such a life.” 

“T felt the same way when I was your age. And 
I was just as rebellious about it, too. I wanted to go 
places—somewhere a long way off. I wanted to see 
people, hear music, read things and write them—just 
as you do. Different things, you know. I felt that 
way always when it was raining like this.” 

There was just a suggestion of teasing in her 
quiet face when she uttered the last sentence. 

“But you could have got away from it, mother, 
couldn’t you? If you had tried hard enough! And 
because you didn’t, your life has always been humdrum. 
And,” he added quickly, “bitterly hard, I know.” 

There was weight of wisdom in her next words. 

“What you call humdrum, my son, is all in the 
way you look at it. Experiences which seem very 
drab and ordinary to some people, to others are full of 
strange and revealing meanings. When we put those 
meanings in, when we supply them from within our- 
selves, nothing that can possibly happen to us is 
humdrum.” 

Of course he did not understand. No one does 
at that age. And in his present mood of impatience 
it sounded a little preachy, he thought. Recalling it 
all now, there emerged into the picture two other 
shadowy forms. Jesus and his mother. The boy of 
the carpenter-shop, like himself, was reaching out 
with the arms of his spirit towards the big world, its 
deep needs and the career which he hungered to make 
for himself there. Patiently, yet with a sense of the 
futility of her effort, Mary was trying to persuade him 
not to go. There was plenty to do in Nazareth. 
What life lacked there in extension it might find in 
depth. But he did go—searching for the meaning of 
the dreams that had come to him as he worked over 
the bench. 

Sometime, sometime—so the old song said—he 
would know the meaning of those dreams which have 
tortured and allured yearning youth since time began. 


As easily and as noiselessly as one stereopticon 
picture dissolves into another, a third scene and a 


third question stood up before him. He was a man 
now. Five years, six years, had passed since that 
remembered rainy afternoon. The tug of the world 
- had been strong, and he had yielded to it. He had 
gone to college, turning his hand to every available 
thing to accomplish it. He had done some of the 
things he had wished to do; he had written down some 
of the tantalizing ideas with which his imagination 
was haunted days and nights on end. And now he 
had come back to the little hill-farm, for there was 
something he wanted his mother to know. He was 
about to essay the great adventure. Hewas about to 
be married. 

It wes easy to slip back for a day or two into the 
old groove. Easy to put on overalls—he found a pair 
of his own hanging on the old familiar nail—and work 
about the place, doing chores, milking the cows and 
gathering things from the garden. It was mid-sum- 
mer, with every fruit and field-plant swelling and 
bursting with ripeness. 

Night had descended upon the earth, such a night 
as only late July can conjure in the land of roses, 
apples and corn. The last traces of the long summer 
day had died out of the west. The sky was clear, 
except for an occasional fleecy, vagrant cloud. Stars 
pierced the dark dome of heaven like diamonds thrust 
through a heavy curtain. The high, gently moving 
treetops, cottonwoods and catalpas, seemed to beckon 
them to come closer and whisper their eternal 
secrets. 

It was almost nine o’clock, and the last of the 
interminable farm-chores had been done. They were 
sitting in the lawn-swing, he and his mother, listening 
to the shrilling of the crickets and katydids, alternat- 
ing oddly and in cadence with the faint creaking of 
the swing. Far off in the eastern sky, above the 
tree-lined horizon, they saw the pale shimmer of 
yellow light which foretold the rising of the waning 
harvest moon. 

A little haltingly, though with eagerness, he told 
her the great news. His mother listened in silence. 
For what seemed a long time she withheld her reply. 
Who knows what any mother thinks when her son 
tells her he is about to be married? Then she spoke, 
quietly enough, expressing her hope that the girl 
whom she had never seen would prove the fulfilment 
of his dreams. 

“Mother,” he asked impulsively, “do dreams ever 
come true? That is—as one dreams them?” 

“No, my son, they never do—entirely. But 
they are real, nevertheless.” 

The young man sighed, whether from disappoint- 
ment or relief neither of them quite knew. 

“Perhaps,” she resumed, after a pause, “perhaps 
that statement is misleading. But it is a fact that 
our dreams never do come true. Not as we dream 
them. In a measure, sometimes, but with so many 
changes in their fragile fabric that we scarcely recog- 
nize them. And so rarely do they work out with the 
same characters that we built them up around in the 
first place. Because we make them dream characters, 
I suppose. Still’”—and she lingered over the words— 
“our dreams do have reality, and meaning. They are 
far more substantial than most of what actually 
happens to us. You will find it so, I am sure, if you 
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keep on dreaming—and keep on believing that dreams 
do come true.” 

Gently she laid her hand—it was rough and cal- 
loused with toil—upon his where it rested upon his 
thigh. They talked about little more that night, 
though they sat there together until nearly midnight. 
The misshapen moon came up over the horizon, and 
the brightest of the stars retreated a little before her 
bolder light. 

Sometime, maybe, he would understand. 


Yet one more scene in the fantasy of memory un- 
rolled before the man’s eyes. The beam of golden 
sunlight, which had fallen first upon his sleeve and 
then moved across to climb upward as the sun sank 
lower, had served to evoke this picture out of the re- 
cesses of things long forgotten. 

A quarter of a century had gone by. The little 
hill-farm had passed into other hands. Father and 
mother, left alone in the evening of life, had bought a 
house in the near-by village to shelter their declining 
years. And there every summer members of the 
scattered brood came back from near and far to re- 
create body and spirit in the healing atmosphere of 
its quiet and peace. 

It was a late August afternoon, overhung with 
that brooding stillness which comes anon in those 
days when summer is merging into the russet and rest 
of autumn. The sun was almost down. It was clear 
in the west, but a low bank of thunder-clouds hung 
above the eastern horizon, drenched with the gold of 
the sun’s retreating beams. The leaves on the trees 
seemed poised in mid-air, for not a breath of wind 
was stirring. Along the side street, overshadowed 
by lofty elms and maples, moved now and then a 
chugging motor, most likely some shop-keeper’s de- 
livery car. But its passing left the stillness even 
more intense. 

The man—be was fifty now, for that had been 
less than a year ago—was sitting again by his mother’s 
side. Hewas on arustic bench, she in a kitchen rocker 
which had been demoted, or promoted, to a summer 
location on the lawn. The branches of a majestic 
elm-tree stretched a canopy above them. The almost 
level rays of the setting sun shot over their heads, 
through the interlacing foliage, and struck against the 
side of the house. 

They had been sitting there for more than an 
hour, talking earnestly and in subdued tones. Both 
knew, without confessing it, that these little con- 
fidences would soon have an end. For a long time 
now an other-worldly look had been gradually settling 
upon his mother’s face. 

After one of those eloquent silences which fell so 
often between them and which both understood, the 
man spoke. There was something of the eager curi- 
osity of youth in his voice. 

“Tell me, mother, what have you found to be 
the matter of gravest concern in your life?” 

This time she did not hesitate before making reply. 

“Concern for the welfare and troubles of one’s 
children.” 

The man nodded. He had children of his own 
who had grown up and were now trying their wings. 
He comprehended, in a measure at least. 
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“Are they heavier than one’s own troubles, 
mother?” 

“Far, far heavier, my boy. A mother hasa feeling 
that she can do something, perhaps, about her own 
troubles. At any rate, she can wrestle with them 
alone. But when her children are overtaken by suffer- 
ing, distress, or even worse calamities, it may be, she 
is helpless. Even the wisdom of years can not be 
brought to bear upon their problems, for young people 
will hardly ever listen to old age. She can only wait, 
hope and pray—with as much faith and fortitude as 
she can command.” 

The sun had dropped behind the roof of the 
house on the opposite side of the street. A faint whis- 
per of wind among the leaves died away in a sigh. 
A bird twittered just above their heads, and a lazy 
grasshopper lighted and rested for a moment upon 
the arm of the rustic bench. Two boys ran out into 
the street and began passing a football back and forth 
between them. In another week school would begin, 
and they must be in practise. 

Then, after another long pause: ‘Perhaps, 
mother, it is better, after all, not to have children. 
Then this concern of which you speak would not over- 
take us. What do you say to that?” 

She glanced at him with a look half-teasing, half- 
quizzical, in her eye. For an instant she wondered 
whether he was quite serious. But only for an instant. 

“No, I could never believe that. So much of life 
and the world is never understood by those who have 
no children. I would rather break my heart over my 
children than to go through life with my heart un- 
wakened.” 


The man came to himself with a start. He be- 
came aware of the odor of dropping flowers and the 
modulated voice of the minister. The sunlight, still 
streaming through the art-glass window, now struck 
fair against the opposite wall. The organ was still 
playing softly, the theme now being, “Jesus, Lover of 
My Soul.” The tender service was almost done, and 
the people involuntarily straightened in their seats 
and assumed an expectané attitude. 


Now we see through a glass, darkly; 
But then face to face. 

Now I know in part; 

But then shall I know, 

Even as also I am known. 


And there shall be no night there. . 

shall wipe away all tears from their eyes. 

Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord. They 

rest from their labors, and their works do follow them. 

And there shall be no more death, neither 

sorrow, nor crying, nor pain; for the former things are 
passed away. 


. . And God 


Then, almost as if it were an after-thought, the 
minister recited with exquisite effect and feeling 
Joaquin Miller’s poem, “‘Mothers of Men.” 


The bravest battle that ever was fought— 
Shall I tell you where and when? 

On the maps of the world you will find it not; 
’Twas fought by the mothers of men. 


Nay, not with cannon or battle-shot, 
With sword or nobler pen; 
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Nay, not with eloquent word or thought 
From mouths of wonderful men. 


But deep in a walled-up woman’s heart, 
A woman who would not yield, 

But bravely, silently, bore her part— 
Lo! there is that battle-field. 


No marshaling troops, no bivouac song, 
No banner to gleam and wave, 

But, oh these battles, they last so long— 
From babyhood to the grave. 


Yet, faithful still as a bridge of stars, 
She fights in her walled-up town— 

Fights on and on in the endless wars, 
Then, silent, unseen, goes down. 


O ye with banners and battle shot, 
And soldiers to shout and praise, 

I tell you the kingliest victories fought 
Are fought in thesé silent ways. 


The undertaker’s assistant touched the man’s 
shoulder. 

“Let uS go now.” 

The organ continued to play. The little proces- 
sion slowly followed the flower-laden casket down the 
aisle to the entrance of the church. The sanctuary 
faced the south. A little over a mile away, to the 
left and over the hill, was the cemetery. The family 
lot, in which reposed the dust of little brother, was on 
a slope which fell gently away to the eastward. 

In half an hour they would be gathered in silence 
there, and the final words would be spoken just as the 
sun sank to rest. 


Warm summer sun, shine kindly here! 

Warm southern breeze, blow softly here! 

Green sod above, lie light, lie light! 

Good-night, dear one, good-night, good-night! 
RD coksiehy 


CHURCHES IN THE STORM 


Statistics indicate that churches are weathering the eco- 
nomic storm better than secular enterprises. Last yearin thirty- 
seven states church building contracts of almost $30,000,000 
were awarded. In no other field except public construction was 
there a smaller decrease in construction in 1932, and many public 
buildings were undertaken, of course, in aid of unemployment. 
In the last three years the ratio of failure among the industrial 
concerns of the country has been one in ten. Among the 54,000 
churches of six leading Protestant denominations, the ratio has 
been one in 2,344. 

Nor have contributions for religious purposes declined as 
might naturally have been expected. Gifts fell off in 1932 from 
the average for 1931 only 11 per cent per capita, with a total for 
twenty-five Protestant denominations of $418,000,000. The de- 
cline per capita in the Lutheran church was from $20.26 to $17.29, 
in the Baptist from $23.76 to $19.61, in the Episcopal from 
$38.69 to $20.15, in the Methodist from $24.81 to $21.13, in the 
Congregational-Christian from $30.95 to $21.61, and in the 
Presbyterian from $39.11 to $25.75. 

It is not at all unlikely that various churches will come out 
of the depression stronger than they were in a period of pros- 
perity. The number of large donations may dwindle. The 
grand totals may be smaller. The activities of the organizations 
will, therefore, be curtailed. But, with more members con- 
tributing, the foundations will be firmer. A wealthy congrega- 
tion dominated by a small number of liberal givers may be in- 
ferior in various ways to a less wealthy one where everybody lends 
a hand.—Boston Herald. 
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Yesterday---To-day--and Forever’ 


William Wallace Rose 


Hitherto hath the Lord helped us. 1 Sam. 7:12. 


mei ESE were the words of Samuel, judge of 
‘| Israel, as he set up a stone or monument at 
Mizpah to commemorate the success of the 
first organized movement of his people 
against the oppressors. Israel was then a small 
people, living in mortal fear of the Philistines. To 
go on as they had been going was beyond endurance. 
They appealed to Samuel, who promised them that if 
they turned away from their idols and false gods and 
served the Eternal One, a way out would appear. 
Emboldened by this promise and assured by a sign 
from heaven, they routed the Philistines, took back 
their pillaged lands, marked their rightful boundary 
lines, and were troubled no more by their enemies. 
The stone became a symbol of their faith in the liv- 
ing God—a perpetual reminder of His help. 
Seventy-five years ago the Reverend Elbridge 
Gerry Brooks, pastor of this church, preached the 
twenty-fifth anniversary sermon from this text. He 
had reason to discern the hand and help of God in 
the steady growth of this spiritual enterprise whose 
failure within the first year had been freely predicted 
back in 1833. The parish was flourishing, and within 
fifteen years it was to begin the construction of the 
present edifice at the cost of $150,000 and to dedicate 
it free of debt in the panic year of 18738. “Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped us.’”’ Once again, in 1888, the 
text was used by Dr. John Coleman Adams, pastor of 
the church, at the fiftieth anniversary, and yet again 
in 1908, when Dr. Frederic W. Perkins led you in the 
seventy-fifth anniversary celebration. To-day, with 
a round century of honorable history behind us, we 
pause once more to raise this traditional “helping 
stone” and vow again our allegiance to Universalism— 
a living faith in a living God. For that is what our 
text means. , 


Yesterday 

Universalism in Lynn had its origin in such a 
faith. The little company of men and women who 
drew apart from other churches one hundred years ago 
did so in protest against a conception of God which de- 
famed His character and denied His power to help all 
His children. Life in that day was a serious affair, 
filled with long, laborious toil, lacking in conveniences, 
and overshadowed by a curious dread which we can 
hardly understand—dread of a God who created His 
world in imperious justice, who sentenced the race of 
man to pain in punishment for the sin of Adam’s dis- 
obedience, and who had determined in advance which 
of human kind were to spend eternity in bliss and 
which in torment. This so-called plan of-salvation 
was so capricious, and the redemption of the elect so 
partial and unfair, that a deadly inertia settled over 
the spiritual life of man, inhibiting the growth of the 
soul. One can imagine, then, the temerity of the little 
company of men and women who turned away from 
this}false god of wrat. and fear to serve the God and 


*Centenary sermon, First Universalist Church, Lynn, 
Mass., Sunday, March 26, 1933. 


Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, whose nature was 
love, and in whose providence all men were created 
equally dear, and would come through Christ’s leader- 
ship to a happy ending. The redoubts of Orthodoxy 
were taken by these pioneers of the Larger Faith, never 
tobe givenup. New theological boundaries were estab- 
lished by them, never to be successfully challenged. 

But in the case of the Lynn Universalists, the 
rebellion was short-lived as a rebellion. The protest 
quickly grew into a program. These good men and 
women had been accused of embracing a belief in a 
lenient God because they sought license to behave as 
they liked without hope of heaven or fear of hell. 
Indeed, people said Universalism was no religion at 
all. Thus, only as they proved by their personal lives 
that belief in God’s love made the believer kind, that 
belief in His mercy made the believer compassionate, 
and that release from the fear of hell made them eager 
to wipe out the hells of man’s making—only by thus 
justifying their faith by their works could these early 
adherents to Universalism prove that their new-found 
faith was no camouflage for unspeakable sins. None 
the less the new society was referred to as “the sect 
everywhere spoken against.’’ So the people decided 
to quit all controversy whatsoever, and just a year 
after the society was formed, in 1884, they passed a 
resolution which declared that because religion was 
“a matter of the heart and of life,”’ and because the 
preaching of doctrinal sermons was profitless, their 
pastor should take advantage of ‘‘practical topics” in 
his public discourses, topics calculated “‘to win the 
mind to Christ, quicken the affections, strengthen the 
principles of virtue, and kindle the spirit of true de- 
votion!”’ 

Christian America has come to see in very recent 
years that Christianity is not a creed primarily, or yet 
a doctrine or definition, but an attitude, an outlook, 
an insight, a way of looking at life, a way of living. 
The fathers of this parish said so in 1833. And saying 
it, they lived it. And living it, they waxed strong, 
numerous, influential and unshaken as great theological 
controversies rocked the foundations of the creeds, 
and world-shaking scientific theories were unloosed: 
upon the churches. Not dogma, but the religion of 
Jesus, was their rock, their fortress and their guide. 
Their “helping stone” was set up to commemorate 
not a lifeless creed but a living God, and a way of 
godly living. 

To-day 

The years march on, and once again we are in 
the thick of a situation in essence not unlike that of a 
century ago. Life to-day is a frivolous affair, filled 
with dangerous leisure, soft, comfortable, yet over- 
shadowed by a curious dread which our fathers could 
not have understood—a dread of no-God. The fear 
that life is after all “a tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing.’”’ A mistrust that 
men are born by chance; work, sleep, find pleasure, 
die, and that’s an end of them. The traditional 
Christian epic on which men once pinned their hope 
of heaven, and into which was fitted the whole of 
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human life, is now pronounced a shabby pantomime 
played by witless actors in an empty, darkened 
theater. No Eternal Eye looks down our sins to see, 
we are assured, either to pity or to save. No Ever- 
lasting Arms are underneath. There is nothing— 
nothing but the grim necessity of finding ourselves 
spiritually alone in the universe; nothing but to build 
life on the philosophy of “magnificent despair,’’ com- 
forting one another while we may, and meeting the ul- 
timate extinction of all human values with a wise- 
crack. 

This desperate plan of salvation is so persuasive 
and yet so lacking in the dynamics of great living that 
there is a deadly inertia marking the spiritual life of 
millions, inhibiting all soul growth, and leading into a 
crass materialism. Denied is the human hunger to 
know life as no drab thing, but ultimately beautiful, 
and to believe that its struggles and sacrifices are no 
silly turnings of a squirrel’s cage, but are related to 
purposes that lead on to far ends and give life dignity. 
One can imagine the temerity of men and women who 
in our day of such spiritual disorder turn away from 
the proponents of “magnificent despair’ to serve the 
God and Father of ouc Lord, Jesus Christ, whose na- 
ture is love and whose service is perfect goodness still. 
And why not? 


Great God! I’d rather be 

A pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn! 


Exactly! answer the advocates of religion without 


God. You cling to God because you are not brave 
enough to face the fact that His existence is a myth, 


and must find escape from the harsh realities of life. 


You hold on to religion, they assert, because you crave 
an opiate, an anodyne to still the pain and frustration 
of living. It is mere wish-thinking on your part, 
they say, to seek refuge in God, in prayer and in the 
immortal hope. 

What would the fathers of this church say to such 
accusation? They’d say what they said—religion is a 
matter of the heart and life as well as of the mind and 
understanding. Attack the practical problems— 
blaze the path of the good life in your hostile environ- 
ment. Controversy accomplishes nothing, they would 
say. There is no argument for God. But there is a 
demonstration of God. Let your light so shine be- 
fore men that they may see your good works and seek 
the source of your radiance, content to believe that 
the flame is immortal. Only by proving in our per- 
sonal life that faith is more powerful than unfaith, 
only by justifying our religion by its fruits, can modern 
Universalists prove that Universalism is not a camou- 
flage for unspoken fears. 


And Forever 

The founders of this church were right. Their 
strategy was sound. As they met the terrors of 
orthodoxy, so we meet the four horsemen of atheism, 
paganism, pessimism and despair. Not with argu- 
ment, but with life. And if our beloved church is to 
remain the power in the new day that it was in the 
old, there are three courses we must take. 
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(a) We shall have to regain what we have in a 
measure lost in these confusing times—a sense of the 
living God. The secular and pagan world says with 
bland assurance, ‘Nonsense! science, education, hy- 
giene and social adjustment will dispense with the old 
superstitions about God, and all will be for the best in 
the best possible of scientifically approved and regu- 
lated worlds, from which God, who has served His 
purpose, can be dismissed as of no further use.” It 
may be so, but one is inclined to doubt. Science is 
singularly uncertain. Wisdom is at best conflicting. 
Ignorance grows and swells as knowledge gets daily 
more and more out of hand of the individual. On the 
other hand, where mankind has built divinely, sanely 
and beautifully, it is because man builds with a sense 
of God. Where individual lives shine with an inner 
light that makes them unforgettable, a light which 
science is yet to produce, it is because they are prac- 
tising the presence of God. And when men live as 
though God lived and moved and had His being in 
them, they tap a source of power forever denied those 
who deny God. 

In thousands and thousands of years no remedy 
for weakness, wretchedness and bafflement has been 
found more strengthening than the thought of Samuel 
—“Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” The great 
epochs of history are those epochs when Christians 
have seen history as a divine witness, and the present 
alive with God. 

(b) The vision of the living God, moreover, has 
never descended on men without bringing with it a 
sense of the immediacy of the task God laid upon them. 
And that sense of awful urgency has lifted men above 
petty disputes and has united them on the main is- 
sues of every age. Without a fresh sense of God in the 
midst of these troubled times, and a fresh conviction 
of His purpose, I do not see, for instance, how we can 
get much farther with the salvation of mankind from 
war and dissolution, an issue which hangs over the 
world with something of the terror of an overhanging 
Fate. This is but one of the tasks laid upon us. 
Church unity is another. While we calmly discuss 
whether all liberals should first join together, and then 
all evangelicals north and south, and then these two 
larger fellowships unite with liturgical churches, and 
so on step by step until we come to the one great 
church, a practical coalition of religious forces goes 
begging. But the enemy is not begging. The enemy 
is paganism and atheism and communism, organized 
and militant. Only supreme egotism leads any of us 
to suppose that we fight alone. Not so; all faiths are 
battling with this new unfaith. All religions are 
menaced by this new irreligion. 

The issues our fathers cogently refused to bother 
about were theological, and could be ignored. The 
issues of the hour are economic, political, industrial 
and racial, and can not be ignored. The world is 
trying to move out from rugged individualism to 
socialization, from narrow nationalism to interna- 
tionalism; from personal salvation to world redemption. 
Where stands the church? Once the church turned 
But to-day 
men are not going to hell—they are going to waste! 
Will the church meet that ghastly process in its every 
stronghold, and turn heaven and earth again to fulfill 
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its vision of world brotherhood and peace, and quickly? 

(c) Finally, as we give ourselves to the living 
God we are going to discover His purpose for our daily 
lives. We need a technique of living the good life in 
an environment growing more and more hostile. Our 
fathers had one. It included a warm fellowship of 
kindred minds; it included worship and prayer and 
quiet confidence in the unfailing resources of the 
spirit. Take worship, prayer and consecration from 
our religious life, and we have a supper club, a sewing 
circle, a recreational center, a lecture platform, but 
no church. Universalists radiant with the sense of 
God at work in the turmoil of our modern world, 


Bermuda: 


Universalists possessed by the immediacy of their 
magnificent task of world redemption, Universalists 
busy hammering out the philosophy of daily living 
sufficient to the evil thereof—such Universalists will 


- meet the challenge of a changing world, dictate in a 


measure that change, and discover with the insight 
born of struggle the unchanging realities of their own 
faith. To-day, like Samuel at Mizpah, we meet in 
grateful remembrance of the founding fathers of our 
beloved parish. And when we say “Hitherto hath the 
Lord helped us,” we do not mean we camp where their 
journey ended, but follow the path which their vision 
discerned. 


A Bargain in revel 


Herbert A. Jump 


It is Bermuda that helps to beautify our churches at 
Easter. From it comes the indispensable Haster lily 
without which no chancel will be esthetically complete. 
More than five thousand boxes of bulbs are shipped 
annually from Bermuda to be set out by florists and 
cultivated against the needs of the Easter season. 
With every bulb comes a breath from those islands of 
paradise, the beauty and quaintness of which are set 
forth in this article by the pastor of Union Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston, who recently returned from 
Bermuda. 


BT is February 4. I am lying on sand as fine as 
4| flour, as creamy white as an elephant’s tusk. 
I am sun-tanning in a bathing suit while the 
4) thermometer reads 72 degrees in the shade. 
anorely I shall take a dip in water of incomparably 
beautiful jade green, and that water will be as warm 
as at a Cape Cod beach in mid-August. And, believe 
it or not, I am only forty-two hours and $60 round-trip 
from Boston Light. 

- On my way to Coral Beach, I rode and walked 
past a dozen kinds of palm trees, and a half dozen 
species of blossoming shrubs and creepers, banana 
plantations, celery, carrot and onion fields, landscape 
scenery partly tropical and partly temperate. The 
dark green cedars, plentiful everywhere, suggest 
Maine; the brightly-hued flowers are reminiscent of 
Southern California or the Riviera. And, believe it 
or not, all this matchless menu of garden beauty which 
Bermuda offers a winter visitor, I am enjoying at an 
expense for room and board of $17 a week. This 
miracle, of course, is due to the financial mysteries of 
exchange and the depreciated British pound. 

Bermuda is an island of enchantment, it is a 
painter’s palette of color, it is a botanical wonder- 
place, it is all a-quiver with novelties. Its fish and 
corals and sea plants are a museum of esthetic riches. 
Its angel-fish has fins that look like wings, and the 
color is such as one dreams of in Paradise. Its life- 
plant grows a new stem out of the edge of the leaf if 
you pin that leaf up on a curtain. Bermuda’s carriage 
drivers do not shout at you, they merely murmur, 
“Good-morning, sir, take a nice drive to-day?” On 
the swaying telephone wire just outside your window 
the cardinal bird rests his glorious burden of red and 
sings his simple note to his near-by mate. A rain 
storm can threaten, begin, come to a climax and be over 


in seventy seconds. At night whistling frogs, so small 
that eight can be stored in a safety-match box, pro- 
vide a satisfactory substitute for crickets. 

Meanwhile Bermuda is the most relaxive spot I 
ever visited. Consider, for example, this one un- 
believable fact: there is not a single private automobile 
for the 30,000 population. Bermuda is the only 
considerable spot left on the inhabited globe which is 
not contaminated by motor-cars. The strange ad- 
venture of re-entering a bicycle and horse-drawn 
vehicle civilization begins the instant you step from 
your steamer. Carriages that used to rattle along the 
streets of New York several decades ago have been re- 
painted, fitted with hard rubber tires, and to-day, 
with a derby-hatted colored driver perched up in 
front, will carry you anywhere you want to go in the 
nineteen square miles that make up the area of Ber- 
muda. 

The other day we rented a victoria and driver 
for a pound ($3.40) per day and jogged alongside the 
ocean on highways than which Southern California at 
its best can furnish nothing finer. To get away from 
the hurry and fret of the gasoline age is in itself a psy- 
chological escape, the deep import of which for nerve- 
contentment one can not realize until one has tasted it. 
The anti-automobile conscience is so strong in Ber- 
muda that a year ago Parliament refused to accede to 
a request from the Crown-appointed Governor of the 
Colony that he be permitted to drive an official ear. 
Only the ambulance, the fire engine and a few high- 
way construction trucks ever honk a disturbance to 
your peace of mind. 

There is not a billboard or disfiguring advertising 
sign anywhere on the two hundred miles of road on the 
Islands—nor a hot-dog stand. But everywhere whirs 
the bicycle—two are registered for every family— 
13,500 wheels for 6,000 households. Attached to the 
handlebar of each “bike” is a basket for packages and 
a flashlight for use at night. The coaster-brake is 
supplemented by hand-brakes that work on the front 
wheel. Young women ride their wheels to parties, 
and, whether in an evening gown or raincoat, seem to 
have no difficulty i in manipulating the pedals. 

Bermuda is a truly foreign country, though as the 
crow flies it is only about 666 miles from the Statue of 
Liberty. The gain of foreign travel thus may be 
appropriated here without taking the time and ex- 
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pense of going to Europe. The first sight to greet 
your eye as you disembark is a British traffic “bobby, 
as natural as though lifted bodily from a London street 
and plunked down in Bermuda. With white sleeve- 
lets covering his arms from wrist to elbow, he guides 
all traffic so that it passes on the left. In Bermuda, 

“The rule of the road is a paradox quite, 

If you go to the left, you'll find you go right; 
If you go to the right, you’ll find you go wrong; 
So if you just go as at home would be wrong, 
You'll find in Bermuda that you go quite right.” 
The money is British. The accents you hear in the 
shops are British. The habit of walking is British, 
and the pedestrian in Bermuda still has the right-of- 
way over the carriage and bicycle. 

If, on the other hand, you consider the archi- 
tecture and street scenes of Hamilton and St. George, 
the only towns of any size on the Islands, you are, as 
far as appearance goes, in Spain or Portugal. Build- 
ings are constructed of cream-colored coral limestone, 
frequently quarried from the very space where later 
the structure rises. Roofs are composed of thin sheets 
of limestone sawed out with an ordinary hand-saw, 
laid on shingle-fashion with cement plaster and white- 
washed. The walls are covered with plaster and are 
white or tinted buff or pink. In the vivid sunshine of 
these Islands, the snow-white roofs sparkle amid the 
deep green of the omnipresent cedars with an exotic 
charm that carries the memory back inevitably to 
some happy visit among the Italian lakes. 

Here are some curious facts about water in Ber- 
muda. Thereisnot a brook orriver to befound on the 
Islands. Drinking water is caught on the white roofs 
of every house, stored in cisterns in the yard, pumped 
by hand or electric pumps into a tank in the attic, 
from which it is distributed through the house. If a 
hotel or golf links requires a large quantity of water 
for its purpose, it will denude several hundred square 
yards of some hillside of all vegetation and soil, cover 
the bare stone with a white plaster floor, then from 
this surface it will drain and collect a supplementary 
supply of water. These strange features in the land- 
scape are called catchments or water-catches. Since 
there is no smoke on the Islands, no factory chimneys 
and only a few oil burning furnaces in homes, the rain 
water thus accumulated is pure and healthy. How- 
ever, when a drought embarrassed the Islands a few 
years ago, water was bought in New York City and 
shipped down by steamer. A new device is that of 
horizontal wells dug into a hillside by the first water 
company ever organized in Bermuda. These wells 
will help out, it is hoped, if in the future a water famine 
again arises. 

Extensive advertising propaganda put out for a 
decade by the big hotels has led to the widespread no- 
tion that Bermuda’s fascination is reserved only for 
the man with the fat pocketbook. Of course that per- 
son is welcomed. Several $10-a-day hotels will put 
an army of servants at his beck and call. Agame of golf 
might cost him as high as $5. One suite in the new 
Castle Harbor Hotel rents for $100 a day without 
meals. But lower in the scale of expenses are board- 
ing houses which ask only $25 per week for room and 
board. Still lower are many delightful private homes 
that will furnish room with breakfast for $11 a week, 


while for an additional $6 per week lunches and din- 
ners may be obtained at restaurants. The wise tour- 
ist, moreover, will picnic frequently. In 1932 74,000 
people stopped at Bermuda, of whom more than a third 
came in the months of February, March and April. 

The Bermuda Railway was opened about a year 
ago. This has contributed vastly to the popularizing 
of the scenic charms of Bermuda. It is about twenty- 
two miles long and its cars are about the size of a 
trolley car. It squeaks and rattles and whines and 
loafs along with true Bermuda deliberateness, but it 
does go. Excursions that fo-merly cost $5 by horse 
and carriage, can now be enjoyed for $1 by train. 
Last week we took a train trip along the North Shore 
in a gale, and so close to the sea lay the line of track 
that every now and then the spray from a breaking 
wave would drench our little car with sheets of green 
water. The conductor had to stand against the door 
all the time to keep it from blowing open. It is re- 
ported that the livery people put many obstacles in 
the way of the building of this railway, but their 
hostility failed of its goal. On the railway to-day 
blacks and whites ride together first or second class at 
pleasure, while the member of Parliament in a high 
silk hat, returning from the Governor’s reception, 
bumps into a Negro stevedore as they climb into the 
train side by side. 

Time fails to tell of the daily free band concerts in 
the public parks, the Sunday evening orchestral con- 
certs and the dancing facilities on week nights gen- 
erously offered by the larger hotels, the old world at- 
mosphere of the sessions of Parliament and of the 
Supreme Court, the artistic churches in each of the 
nine parishes or counties, with a God’s acre hard by 
where the gravestones are horizontal instead of ver- 
tical. 

In Bermuda some of the most marvelous caves in 
the world exhibit their witchery of white stalagmites 
and stalactites. The Government Aquarium pro- 
vides tanks where the submarine beauties of a tropical 
ocean can be studied. Nor must we forget that it was 
at Bermuda that Dr. Beebe, the famous naturalist, 
went down over 1,500 feet last year in his steel tank, 
the Bathysphere, and observed life on the ocean 
bottom. 

The sum of it all is that Bermuda to-day is the 
biggest bargain on the world’s travel bargain counter. 
It is a ‘‘value” too good to be passed by. 

* * * 


THE EXAMPLE OF JESUS 
A Prayer for Lent 


O God, Thou knowest our hesitations of mind, 

Our failures to respond to the urge of duty, 

And our timidities in the face of moral danger,— 

Shortcomings that we are reluctant to admit even to ourselves. 

Grant us, we pray, the courage of Jesus, 

And a devotion like his to the cause of truth and right. 

As disciples of Jesus, may we consider the grandeur of his life, 

His fidelity to his task and his stedfastness to the very end, 

As he confronted the grim terror of the cross. 

Give to our shrinking souls the heroic daring that will prompt us 
to follow in his steps, 

And to seek the companionship of the good and great, 

Who, like Jesus, are endeavoring to lead the world into a richer 


life. Amen. 
Charles G. Girelius. 
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Memories of the World War 


XXII. 


The Years Between 


Johannes 


SAIROM July, 1915, to May, 1917, I was im- 
Mi mersed in the affairs of peace, but all the 
: time the mighty war went on. 

Oy The Germans captured Warsaw, the 
Allies took Kut, the poor devils at Gallipoli played out 
their tragic parts, Bulgaria and Rumania came in, 
Mackensen overran Serbia, bulletins appeared from 
Bagdad and Salonika, war news centered about Ver- 
dun, the guns thundered at Jutland, weread idly about 
the Somme and the Aisne, hardly knowing whether 
Somme and Aisne were geographical divisions or some 
new kind of tank, and the world rushed on to the 
thunderous crash in Russia in the spring of 1917, when 
Rasputin was murdered, when the Czar abdicated, 
when Kerensky had his little day, and when the na- 
tion sank, or rose, as you prefer, into Bolshevism. 

As I look back on those months and read a diary 
that has not been opened since the record was first 
made, my one feeling is of astonishment that in those 
tragic months I so completely left the war behind. 
True, I was called here and there to speak on War 
Relief Work, but it was ten or fifteen years before I 
could speak on that subject with any freedom. The 
addresses dragged on the bottom. My experiences 
in talking about the war were like those of many other 
men. To describe it or interpret it was not an easy 
thing to do until time gave perspective and released 
something inside. My wife and brother did better 
with the talks they gave than did I. 

The diary in the latter part of 1915 and in 1916 
hardly mentions the war. It deals with house, church, 
car, unpacking preserves, writing sermons, driving in 
Rock Creek Park. It records facts about the cook, the 
back yard, and the bushings of the automobile. It 
jmmortalizes church boards, charity boards, educa- 
tion boards. Like a young puppy blithely pawing at a 
wasps’ nest I pawed over the proposition to become 
head of the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia. Before I got done with that wasps’ nest 
in 1921, the United States Senate had printed 1,100 
pages of testimony about my abilities and my motives, 
and most of it indicated that I was an undesirable 
person to have around. 

I did not have any trouble getting adjusted again 
to the church. The people there were comrades and 
friends true and tried. I did have trouble deciding 
about two or three important jobs that opened up in 
other fields, and, like most people who are undecided, I 
was unhappy in the months that the conflict went on. 

But, nevertheless, all the time the war was some- 
thing big and important down in the subconscious 
self. I see by the record that Bicknell, my dear old 
war chief, occasionally dined with us or we with him, 
or we had a little drive together at the close of day. 
And there is one line at the end of 1915 that says Bick- 
nell asked me if I would go back to Europe if certain 
plans went through, and I said yes, but those plans 
did not go through and I stayed at my work. 

The political campaign of 1916 in the United 


States was fought out and I was strongly for Wilson. 
I never stressed the fact that he “‘kept us out of war,” 
but that elected him. Then, without his choosing, 
events hurried us toward the maelstrom. 

There are few entries in my diary for the early 
part of 1917, but for Tuesday, Feb. 18, I found this: 

“Went out at 10 p. m. to give Judy (our pointer) 
a little walk. Count von Bernstorff was just getting 
into his auto. Saw him say good-by to Fritz and 
Julius and their wives. The bitter cold begins to give 
way to-night. Cosy dinner before the library fire.” 
That was all. Of such commonplace things is destiny 


woven. The German Ambassador had received his 
passports. He was starting on the long journey to 
Berlin. The break had come. In the clear cold night 


air I might have heard a million marching Americans, 
but I didn’t. I heard my dog under the forsythia 
bushes. I thought about the sorrow of Fritz and 
Julius, chauffeur and messenger respectively for the 
German Embassy, whom I knew well, for the garage 
doors of the Embassy were next to ours. War was 
still far off, in Bagdad or Kut. I went back to the 
cosy open fire. In the morning I recorded: ‘‘German 
Embassy quiet to-day.” In Washington, D. C., in 
the year of our Lord 1917, no curious crowds assembled 
around the German Embassy when the Ambassador 
left. 

The American National Red Cross was active 
in those days, helping in Europe and perfecting its 
organization in the United States. The load thrown 
on it was terrific, but Bicknell, Director-General, as 
he was called then, carried it calmly and easily. 
When he found that I did not want to leave the min- 
istry and go into the organization permanently, he 
asked me if I would go to the Pacific Coast for the 
summer of 1917 to address meetings and organize 
chapters. The Madame and I talked the matter over 
and she left it to me. I remember a lovely May 
morning when we had a final talk about it. She 
said, “I ought to be getting some clothes and what I 
do will depend on whether we are going to the farm or 
to the Pacific Coast.”” ‘‘Well,’”’ I said, “we will settle 
it here and now. It is positively the coast. You 
can count on it.” At noon I came back and said: 
“That coast business is all off. We have just a week 
in which to get ready for France.” 

What had happened was this: The American 
Red Cross had decided to send a commission to Europe 
to help the Allies on a larger scale and to get ready to 
serve the new American Army that was being created. 
After several big business executives had been picked 
for the commission it occurred to some one that there 
would be an advantage in having a trained relief 
executive along. They turned instantly to Bicknell, 
and he accepted. In a few days word came from 
New York that Bicknell might take an assistant. 
When I entered his office that May morning to tell 
him that I would go to California, he put the other 
thing up to me. The one reason for hesitancy lay in 
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the fact that no wives were permitted along. When 
Bicknell told the Commissioner about the Madame’s 
long residence in Europe and knowledge of languages 
he consented to her sailing on the same 'ship unoffi- 
cially. Before we got across the Atlantic he took her 
into the commission as a translator, interpreter and 
teacher of French. 

So this decision was made. There was none of 
the agonizing over it that we had had the first time. 
War had come. It was certain that we would want to 
serve in some capacity. Here was a door opened. 
Tens of thousands were beating against that door in 
avery few weeks. The door opened for me in the very 
beginning, before plans were made or organizations 
were set up. It is possible that it would not have 
opened again. It is absolutely sure that it would 
not have opened to the same opportunities. It was 
one of the times when for me personally more than I 
dreamed of hinged on a simple “yes” or ‘“‘no.”” The 
Madame, however, has quoted more than once, “It 
is positively the Pacific Coast.” 

There was no trouble in leaving my various jobs 
in Washington. Everybody was on a high wave of 
patriotic emotion. “Release men for service,” was 
the cry. The Board of Education, the Board of 
Charities, the church board, to a man were enthusi- 
astic about having me go. And in the church there 
was Will Couden, my assistant, who later went as a 
chaplain, but who now was in a position to stand by 
and carry on. They don’t make them any better 
for that purpose. 

Our commission apparently was to be mili- 
tarized, but not before we sailed. So we were given 
diplomatic passports. But I had to have a uniform, 
puttees, shoes, shirts and collars to go with it. There 
was a whirlwind of fast decisions on house, cars, in- 
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surance, unpaid bills, obligations coming due, jobs, 
dogs, clothes, what not. There was no time to go 
home to see the old folks, but they sent messages of 
pride and affection that brought tears to my 
eyes. 

There were many separations taking place that 
spring. In Europe that sort of thing had been going 
on for almost three years. Over here we little realized 
just what war meant in terms of family relationships. 
Mainly we felt the thrill and adventure of it. Those 
of us who had friends in Europe, or who kept in close 
touch with the situation there, or had imagination, 
sensed it at least in part. 

In the beautiful New York home of an old friend, 
a doctor who had been in the habit of going to Europe 
every summer, I picked up a volume, by whom or on 
what I can not tell, but in it were some lines about an 
English home where the master has been killed in the 
war. On a slip of paper I hastily scribbled down the 
following fragment. On the fly leaf of my war diary 
the lines stand under this heading: ‘Copied at Free- 
man’s the day we sailed. Recopied Havre (France), 
September 27, 1917.” 

Barren the garden lies undressed; 

Let the neglected garden lie. 

There is no need for English flowers, 

These by a right divine are ours. 

These bloom forever under every sky, 

Droop in no drought, thirst for no showers, 

These by no frosts of autumn die— 

Immortal loveliness for the bleak years 

Fed with our heart’s blood, watered with our tears. 


For with the twilight, twilight dreams 
Have come and borne our souls away, 
Though still our bodies onward fare 
Toward the palm trees and the way. 


He Saved Others 


George H. Wood 


33 A. D. 

>) HE High Priest, Caiaphas, had watched with 
%| great interest the doings of the young Naza- 
rene, he who was called the Christ by the 

© His patience was exhausted, 
for had he not indeed himself warned this rash man 
to leave Jerusalem, to cease his strange teachings to 
the people of the established Church? Yet wait a bit. 
Those teachings were not so strange to Caiaphas, and 
full well he knew that. As a young man he, too, had 
dreamed these visions of peace and good-will. He 
had cherished in his heart great love for his fellows 
and a desire for whatsoever was good and pure. But 
the years had changed him. The dogma of the 
Church had been his undoing. His own mind had 
followed out a course of logic which led him to make 
no statements and finally to think no thoughts which 
were not to be proved except by dogma; and then, 
too, the ritual had intrigued him. He had seen him- 
self, while yet a boy, as the chief priest of Israel. He 
whose word could turn the people into whatever course 
of action he might determine upon. Finally he had 
lost himself, had gained the world at the sacrifice of 
his soul, in the mechanics of the Church. 


But how clever this young Jesus had been to see 
through the deception that he, Caiaphas, had foisted 
upon the people. He remembered the stinging words 
directed at him and the elders by the fearless young 
preacher. Why, every one of the things the bold 
youth had said had indeed been true. The treasuries 
of the Church had been filled by taking away the 
widow’s savings and all the bare comforts of the poor; 
he and the other priests had spent long hours memo- 
rizing the tedious prayers, not one of which were ever 
uttered in heart-felt devotion. And finally, he and 
the scribes had been likened unto sepulchers which 
appear beautiful outwardly, but are within full of 
dead men’s bones. 

No one had ever dared to hint at such an idea 
before. The people had listened to the teachings of 
the Church, had fulfilled their pecuniary duties and 
then left, questioning nothing. What a state of affairs 
now existed. Twelve men, he had heard, were going 
about preaching the rebellious doctrine of Jesus; and 
the Church, speaking through its high priest, had for- 
bidden such teaching. Well, Caiaphas would see who 
was stronger, he or a ragged beggar outfit of fanatic 
preachers. 
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But what a man for the Church this Jesus would 
be, with his keen mind and skill at discovering trick- 
ery, with his keenness at rhetorical questioning and 
parable instruction of the multitudes. But no; Jesus 
couldn’t be approached to become a part of any in- 
stitution. Caiaphas recalled certain times he had 
seen Jesus. A purity of soul had shone from the 
man’s eyes; a devout sincerity had been in every tone 
of voice, every word he had uttered. The man would 
have to be broken. It was the only way. What was 
one honest man’s life against the security of the 
established Church? 

That very afternoon Caijaphas called an assembly 
of the chief priests, the scribes, and. the elders in his 
palace. The situation proved to be far more critical 
than he had thought. They resolved that they would 
have to resort to subtlety to trick the people into 
placing their allegiance with them and to get rid of 
Jesus. And it was also decided that when this man 
called Christ, the Savior of the multitude, died, he 
should die the most ignoble death possible—death on 
the cross. 

Peculiar, though, how hard it was for him, Caia- 
phas, to get to sleep that night. His mind would keep 
going back to the last time he had entered that in- 
most temple, the Holy of Holies. Once a year he trod 
the way devoutly to this room. Alone he entered it 
and alone he returned from worshiping there. It was 
supposed to be thesacred place of Jahveh, of God Him- 
self. How his heart had quickened its beat when first 
he had entered that room. He was hard of soul, even 
three years ago, he remembered, yet then and ever 
since the miracle had yearly happened to him. He 
did worship while in that white-walled desolate square 
of aroom. Really bowed down before the Maker of 
Heaven and Earth as the worshipers in the temple 
kneeled to pray at the appointed times of prayer. He 
had felt himself strong and pure as that once every 
year he bowed in heart worship. Well, he was becom- 
ing an old fool to think such things. Only the young 
and unsophisticated ever had such thoughts. He must 
be lonely to be imagining that any God was either in 
his heart orin the temple. Better get one ofthe young 
priests to keep him company, to drink away with him 
these sentimental imaginings. But what was the use 
of that? Here he had a problem—better think it 
through without the help of God or any one else. 
Jesus must die. 

What had this Jesus really done that endeared 
him so to the people? The saying was that he saved 
others, his brothers and sisters as he foolishly called 
them, from death. Ah, that was it: he had saved 
others, but could this Jesus save himself? If I work 
on that principle, thought Caiaphas, I can’t lose, for I 
know that death is certain to mortal man. 

The plan once formulated, to have Jesus tried for 
heresy against the established religion, almost fell 
short of accomplishing its purpose. Pilate, the Gov- 
ernor, knew a martyr when he saw one; and so it was 
not until the Chief Priest insidiously questioned the 
honor of a governor of Rome in upholding the mach- 
inations of an avowed enemy of civil law, that the 
death sentence was passed. 

“He saved others; himself he can not save.’”’ As 
he hung upon the cross, these words shouted in mock- 
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ing triumph were borne to Jesus’ ears. And he won- 
dered concerning the truth of them, for truth had 
been always a passion with him. He called in a loud 
voice in his distress: ‘My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” And his soul received the 
answer; but his lips could not interpret it to the 
watchers. And it seemed that Caiaphas had triumphed 
and spake well when he cried, “‘He saved others; him- 
self he can not save.” 


1933 A. D. 


A priest knelt by the bedside of a dying man. 
“To know God, yea, to know His Power, is the root 
of immortality,’ he uttered the words with sincerity 
and soulful devotion. “Jestis said, ‘In my father’s 
house are many mansions, I go to prepare a place for 
you, if it were not so I would have told you.’ ”’ 

The dying man raised his eyes to those of the 
priest. ‘Father, he lives. Jesus is near me: I feel 
his power and strength. Father, pray for me.” 

And, caught in the binding tides of the Spirit’s 
flow, the soul of the priest answered the call of the 
lips of the dying man: “Not my will, but thine, O 
Lord, be done. Sanctify in us the knowledge of life 
eternal, that we may know Thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent. Amen.” 

And so the generations have given the lie to the 
words of Caiaphas. For Caiaphas saw but half of 
truth. “He saved others,” yes, that is a glorious 
half-truth. But even greater is the continued truth 
that he who would save his life must lose it. And as 
he saved others, so he himself was saved; even as you 
and I and those who follow us will be, even unto 
eternity. 


* * * 


MONDAY MUSINGS 
We were told about a woman who took seventeen of her 
friends to visit her church last Sunday. She doesn’t attend our 
church. 


We preached at an evangelistic mission some time ago. 
Three persons came forward to be saved; one was feeble-minded 
and two drunk. Who says the liberal gospel doesn’t reach the 
masses? 


The best weather for church-going seems to be indifferent 
weather. Ifthe weather is bad it’s too bad, and if it’s good it’s 
too good, 


A brother minister met one of his members oa the street, 
who asked, “Don’t you think I’m very lazy for not coming to 
church?” His answer was “yes,” and now she’s mad. 


We were asked by a theological student, ‘What type of 
mind do you think gets the most out of the sermon, one who 
listens critically, and measures what he hears by his own ex- 
perience, or the uncritical receptive type?’”’ We didn’t have wit 
enough to give the correct answer off hand, but after ten days it 
has arrived. Those who get the most out of the sermon are 
those who get up on Sunday morning, come to church and hear 
Ge 


The unmerited blame heaped upon a minister usually just 
about balances the unmerited praise he receives.—Clinion Lee 
Scott in the Builder, Peoria, Ill. 
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Were I a Pastor, What of the Religious Press? 


Edward Tallmadge Root 


I have been a pastor. During twenty-five years as Federa- 
tion secretary, the most welcome introduction was ‘‘Mr. Root is 
assistant to all the pastors.’”’ To-day, as I see the “multitudes, 
distressed and scattered,” “‘sheep that have forgotten their 
resting-place,’”’ I share the yearning of my brethren, and so ven- 
ture to remind them of one powerful but neglected ally. As Dr. 
Russell H. Stafford of Old South Church, Boston, has said: “‘It is 
of vital importance to maintain the religious press, for no other 
influence has meant so much in consolidating and directing in- 
telligent Christian thinking.” 

Were I a pastor again, I would frankly lay before my people 
the critical situation of organized religion. One sermon would 
not suffice. I would introduce facts and suggestions where they 
suited my theme. I would make it one of my aims to convince 
my people that in the problem of the secular and religious press 
we face one on which success or failure may turn. For informa- 
tion and opinion are increasingly imparted by the printed page. 
The opportunity of preacher or of our religious education is 
limited by the attendance. But constantly children pore over 
the comic supplements or humorous strips, and adults browse 
through the Sunday editions and snatch mental pabulum from 
at least the headlines of morning and evening papers. Sensational 
weeklies cater to the average mind. The tables of the thoughtful 
are stacked with periodicals. ,;It is a marvel that any find time 
to read books, yet these pour from the press, and some—especially 
novels—have a large sale. y 

Now, one must rejoice that so many know how and love to 
read; and gladly recognize the excellent feature of books and 
periodicals, the value of the constant blizzard of flakes of in- 
formation, quickly melting but moistening and enriching the 
mind; and the grandeur of the daily panorama of news, which to 
a Zephaniah would mean: “Jehovah in the midst is righteous! 
Every morning doth he bring his justice to light!’ But the 
secular press attempts no such interpretation of current events. 
Nor does it tell its readers all the news nor the most important. 
The very appearance of comprehensiveness gives an impression 
of finality to its depiction of a world in which religion holds only a 
respectable place among thronging interests. 

But the real danger lies deeper. A periodical’s success de- 
pends on circulation. The easiest way to gain circulation is to 
give what people want and to interest the whole public in the 
same things. The results are apparent, as shown by such books 
as “The Martial Spirit,’’ revealing how newspapers hurried us 
into the war with Spain, or “Only Yesterday,” recalling the 
popular crazes since 1918. The best explanation of present con- 
ditions is given by a Spaniard, Ortega y Gasset, in “The Revolt 
of the Masses.” The application of science to production, he 
says, has made it possible for population to increase three-fold. 
“Liberalism” has succeeded in giving freedom and suffrage to all. 
Hence, ‘“‘the masses” to-day are in control. But the significance 
of this fact lies in his definition of “the mass-man” and the con- 
trasted type. “The most radical division which it is possible 
to make is that which splits humanity into two classes: those who 
made great demands on themselves, piling up difficulties and 
duties, and those who demand nothing of themselves, but to 
whom to live is to be every moment just what they are.” 

Now, is it not obvious that the secular press appeals to and 
~ creates the latter class, “the mass-mind,”’ that, in the main, it 
attempts nothing else, that it is a mirror in which the ‘‘mass- 
man” sees himself and is satisfied? This is to sow the wind, and 
society must reap the whirlwind! Ortega foresees the collapse 
of civilization because it is producing too few “select-men” to 
develop or even to run its complex machinery! 

The distinction which he draws recalls Christ’s words: “En- 
ter ye in at the narrow gate, for wide is the gate that leadeth to 
destruction and many there be that enter in thereby!” If the 
“superior man” be one who has a standard outside and above 


himself, Paul was the classical example: “I press on toward the 
mark for the upward calling of God in Jesus Christ!’ This 
Spanish republican points out that aristocrats and specialists 
may be mass-minded. So Christianity seeks and creates “select 
men” not among the “mighty and noble” but in every class. Its 
program, stupendous, unprecedented, is nothing less than this: 
“Warning and admonishing every man that we may present 
every man perfect in Christ!’’ 

The Church has never forgotten this task, blundering and 
faltering as she has been. It is easy—and profitless—to point 
out the mistakes of the past or of other branches of the Church. 
Our Protestant churches to-day are neglecting the most powerful 
agency at theircommand! It is the printed page that molds the 
modern mind! We are complacently surrendering it to the secu- 
lar spirit. Even our faithful flocks, feeding daily in the meadows 
of the mass-mind, are being secularized if not paganized! 

Then I would remind my hearers that there are periodicals, 
ably edited, increasingly open-minded and undogmatic, com- 
mitted to the opposite principle, representing life as a discipline, 
holding up ideals, reporting facts which show how many through- 
out the world thus aspire, and interpreting all events in the light 
of the eternal conflict between right and wrong. I would ask 
them to contrast the attitudes of the religious and secular press 
on such issues as prohibition, purity and peace, and press the 
question: Where do you stand? 

I would ask whether their subscriptions attest their faith. 
I would remind them that subscribe means to approve as well as 
to purchase. If professing Christians would exert their po- 
tential power, the daily press might be reformed. But at its best, 
it can not be expected to give the Christian interpretation of 
individual and world life. It must be supplemented by period- 
icals that do. Doctor, dressmaker, manufacturer, merchant, 
would all feel handicapped without their trade organs. If I 
mean business in my Christian life, how can I think of denying 
myself the aid of a religious paper? 

All this would I say, in language and with illustrations suited 
to the particular congregation. Then I would ask it to face the 
facts. A layman was asked to address a men’s class on the ques- 
tion: ‘“‘Why are the masses unchurched?” It expected him to 
answer: Because of atheism, materialism, communism. He said: 
“Tt is not one of these things! Permit a few questions. How 
many of you read the Bible? How many take a religious paper? 
(I take three.) What? Out of fifty, one takes your denomina- 
tional paper and one the Federal Council Bulletin! There, 
gentlemen, you have your answer. How can a church member- 
ship which takes so little pains to equip itself win the masses?” 

I would not dogmatize, but rather startle to start general 
discussion. Every congregation, like the Company of Pastors in 
Geneva, should “‘seek that force which comes from frequent dis- 
cussion and consequent united opinion.” 

Backed up by such united and intelligent opinion, I would 
propose the slogan: Some church paper in every church home! There 
is a wide variety from which to choose—denominational papers, 
including those devoted to young people and children, Bible 
study and missions; interdenominational, both thoughtful and 
popular. Each family could choose according to taste, needs, 
and purse. A systematic effort should bring the obligation and 
opportunity to all. In one Roman Catholic diocese, the last 
Sunday in the year is ‘Press Sunday.”’ A letter from the Bishop 
is read in every parish, and in each a lay committee makes a per- 
sonal canvass. Frequently during the year, attention is called to 
special articles and boys sell copies of the official organ to those 
who do not subscribe. I would raise the question: Should not 
the church subscribe, at least to the denominational ‘‘house- 
organ,” that breezy bulletin offered for 50 or 25 cents, for every 
family? Why should not its budget provide not only for the 
preaching by voice but also by the printed page? 
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I would expect difficulties and objections. Popular taste 
has been formed by the newspapers, with their sensational head- 
lines and a style which makes little demand on the reader but en- 
courages him to choose and skip. The religious press also offers 
variety, but may not eliminate the challenge of a high standard. 
Our constituency must be roused to meet that challenge, to flee 
“the mass-mind” by making demands upon themselves! On the 
other hand, our church papers are too largely professional organs 
for the ministry. Yet it can be pointed out that editors adapt 
themselves to their readers; and that a growing list of lay sub- 
scribers will both prompt and by larger income make possible 
more popular features, including illustrations. If religious pa- 
pers had, as they ought to have, a circulation of millions instead 
of thousands, they could rival the best periodicals! 

These difficulties should be discussed in the mid-week meet- 
ing. There also, as well as in pulpit and Bible school, the in- 
telligent use of religious periodicals should be cultivated. To 
one. proposal it is objected: People will not read what they get 
gratis! They will not read what they subscribe to under pressure 
and from a sense of duty! The habit of reading our modern 
“Acts of the Apostles’ must be cultivated. Quotations and 
references in the pulpit might keep the people on the qut-vive. 
What a joy preaching would become if we had congregations ac- 
quainted with the sweep of Christian life to-day! Classes, 
younger as well as adult, could be encouraged to bring items and 
illustrations from their religious papers. And what an oppor- 
tunity in the people’s own meeting! At least monthly, they 
could be asked to quote what in their reading has impressed them 
most. 

Variety could be secured by devoting one meeting to 
articles on peace or prohibition, to devotional articles, to mis- 
sions, to poems. And what a delightful hour, in recognition of 
the “divine power of seeing the funny side of things,” could be 
enjoyed with a selection of their sparkling jokes! More serious 
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subjects would suggest debates. It would be only fair to report 
occasionally articles of religious value found in newspapers and 
magazines. This would raise the question of the distinctive 
contribution of the religious press. Religious education in the 
broad sense is becoming the task of the Church. The religious 
press may be made its indispensable text-book. 

I know that it would not be easy. One who has visited 
thousands of churches knows the obstacles which block the way. 
To those who sneered: What can one church do? I would quote 
Kant’s formula: Consider the effect of your action if made uni- 
versal. I am aware that most people, including many professed 
Christians, don’t want to be educated! But Ortega reminds us 
that the man content to be what he is has “the mass-mind.” A 
Christian is one who has “become as a little child,’ and aspires. 
But what tact the tasks of a pastor require! I should try to imi- 
tate that gentleman, Paul, who praised his churches for the very 
virtues which he sought to inculcate; and, when he had to warn 
or chide, added: “‘But, beloved, we are persuaded better things of 
you, though we thus speak.”’ 

Of course, the problem is too big even for our entire church 
constituency. Editors and directors of our religious papers are 
alive to their responsibilities. By consolidations, by joint 
printing-houses, by syndicated material, they may secure great 
improvements in contents and appearance with greater economy. 
But their resources and possible income from subscriptions and 
advertisements are too limited. If I had millionaires in my 
congregation or acquaintance, I would seek opportunity to drop 
them a hint. “Why do rich philanthropists follow each other 
like a flock of sheep? It is said that wills now made leave to 
colleges in the United States more than all that they have yet 
received. Such one-sided endowment is an appalling prospect! 
Why not endow another type of institution, equally needed, 
equally educational, but to-day in danger of collapse—the re- 
ligious press?”’ 


Some Practical Difficulties Facing the Free Church Plan 


Vincent E. Tomlinson 


We are all hoping, I assume, that the meeting of the General 
Convention in Worcester next October will give us some working 
agreement whereby the liberal religious forces of our country, 
and eventually the world, can be brought into closer affiliation. 
In a communication to the Christian Leader three or four years 
ago, after pointing out the rapid growth of the liberal spirit in all 
the churches and the desirability of co-ordinating it, I casually 
made the suggestion that wherever a minister and congregation 
with freedom of thought and spirit desired to be enrolled in the 
Federation of Liberal Churches they be received and granted the 
privilege of putting the word ‘‘Affiliated”’ on their bulletin board 
under their denominational name. Then when our members go 
from one of our churches to a town or city where there is no 
Universalist church, if they find the word “affiliated” they will 
know there are kindred spirits and a religious home. 

It is with this general question that the Commissions of the 
Unitarian and Universalist Conventions have been dealing, and 
it is to be hoped that we are all giving careful study to their 
Report recently submitted. We should be grateful for the time 
which these busy men have given to the matter and the early 
appearance of their Report. It has not been left until the last 
minute and then rushed through, or defeated, without adequate 
discussion. They have also given us a good name for the move- 
ment, “The Free Church.” If those who have opinions on the 
subject will express themselves frankly no doubt some common 
basis of action can be arrived at which will satisfy the majority 
when the Conventions are held. JI may be wrong, and if so will 
doubtless be set right, when I say that the Report submitted to 
us by the joint Commissions leaves some things to be desired. 
It is a large subject and needs thorough consideration. There are 
practical difficulties, it seems to me, that need to be ironed out if 
it is to be made widely satisfactory. In recent communications 


to the Leader I have mentioned some of these: (1) The apparent | 
lack of effort to enlist the co-operation of any other liberals in the. | 
plan except the Unitarians and the Universalists. Surely we 
must realize that besides these groups of older liberals in our | 
country there are many newer ones whom we are in duty bound 

to recognize and attempt to include in our plans. Said an. 
eminent Congregational minister to me recently, apropos of | 
Free Church, “There are more Universalists and Unitarians in| 

the Congregational Church than in your two Merete | 

combined.” Here in Worcester there is now going on a revival 

under fundamentalist auspices supported by a group of a score 

or more churches. The evangelist, imported from Minneapolis, 

let Dr. Shutter note, through the columns of the press tells us| 
almost every day that “modernists and other liberals do not de-| 

serve the name of Christian,” that “he believes every word ot 
the Bible,”’ ete., ete. 

To counteract this old-fogyism another group of churches is! 
holding union services in which the broader and more modern view 
of the Gospel is set forth. In this latter group of churches are 
seven Congregational, a Baptist, a Methodist, a Friends, a 
People’s, a Unitarian and two Universalist. There is a spirit of| 
unity and good will which is delightful, and the interesting part 
is that the initiative was not taken by the Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists, but by these liberals in the other churches, who wel- 
come us most heartily. This is a sign of the times, and it tells us 
that in our day these are the people that the Free Church should 
enroll. Any effort with such a large name that is narrower than| 
this I believe is doomed to failure, and deservedly so. 

(2) The second practical difficulty with the Commissions’! 
Report is that it leaves us to guess what the Free Church stands: 
for. True, it offers us the bond of “unity of purpose,” but pur 
pose for what? If we are liberals, thinking has made us So, an 
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it is hard to conceive of the Free Church getting far unless it in- 
scribes upon its banner some great convictions which it cham- 
pions. Just as the Declaration of Independence was needed to 
unite and inspire the Colonies, so the Free Church needs some 
slogan to rally to its ranks those who are in sympathy with it. 
We are committed to a iberal interpretation of Christianity and 
should say so. Where one may not enroll kecause of it, I believe 
ten others will. 

(8) The third practical difficulty with the Commissions’ 
Report is the apparent merger which it provides for on our part 
with the Unitarians. I know, and I hope no one will din it in my 
ears, that this is explicitly and repeatedly disavowed in the 
opening part of the Report, but of what does the latter part con- 
sist? Very elaborate plans for a union of activities which if it 
does not mean “merger”? might perhaps be called absorption. 
How better could we give up our individuality than by no longer 
having a church paper of our own, depending upon some joint 
publication? So the ‘‘ecommon use of properties and equip- 
ments,” the “uniting of our Young People’s and Women’s Work,’’ 
etc., ete. All that may come in time, but it is not the way to 
begin this larger project. 

Gentlemen of the Commissions, you amaze us by such con- 
tradictory propositions. The question of the merger of the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist Churches is a valid one and might proper- 
ly be discussed, for one I would be glad to study its merits; but 
to disclaim it in one breath because of the wider object of fed- 
erating the liberal forces of the country, and then in the next 
provide to the last detail for the uniting of Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist activities, is certainly bewildering. Some light must be 
thrown on this if the Report is not to be caught in a snag. 

And this leads me to suggest (4): A final difficulty might be 
avoided if the Free Church proposition were put up to the 
churches as churches rather than to denominations. It is con- 
ceivable that there are individual Unitarian and Universalist 
ministers and churches that are not ready for the Free Church. 
If so, why try to coerce them by denominational action? We 
know, of course, that in many of the sometimes called Evangelical 
denominations there are both ministers and congregations that 
are ready for the Free Church, which could not hope to carry 
their denominations with them. Why shut them out? If the 
plan puts it up to the individual church and the individual minis- 
ter, I believe it will have much wider acceptance, and after all, 
that, is it not, is what we all desire? 

While appreciating then what the members of the Commis- 
sions have done, they themselves doubtless would be the first to 
acknowledge that their opinions are not infallible nor their 
Report the final word. Let us have a free and frank discussion 
of it and we may come to a consensus of opinion that will give our 
liberal churches an honorable place in a great forward movement. 


* * * 


BIRTH FROM ABOVE 
John Clarence Lee 

A revivalist of the oldtime sort, now quite rare, has 
lately been preaching the dogma that man is born with 
a corrupt nature, alienated from God and excluded from 
heaven, unless saved by being converted and born 
again before death. 

A group of his hearers then requested the Uni- 
versalist minister in Stamford to explain the liberal 
view, and came to hear his sermon, on the text from 
John 3 :3, “Verily, I say unto thee, except a man be 
born again, he can not see the kingdom of God.” The 
main points given were as follows: 


A better translation is born anew or from above. The words 
are poetic and are intended to convey a deep spiritual truth, 
which can only be seen or discerned when one lays aside his 
prejudices and errors and opens his heart to a new point of view. 
Many thought then and some now suppose the kingdom is out- 
ward and material, whereas it is in reality inward and spiritual. 
Jesus taught that the kingdom of heaven is within you. It is the 


same as the condition for which we pray: Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 

Little children are born pure and innocent, and the Master 
said to suffer them to come to him, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven. Only by receiving the kingdom as a little child could 
one enter therein; that is, by humility, obedience, teachableness 
and the abandonment of personal pride, self-righteousness, and 
selfishness. To be born again, therefore, is to seek to establish the 
reign of God over each human life. It is to make the soul su- 
preme over the body and over all passions, appetites, unworthy 
behavior or evil desires. 

John, the beloved disciple, declared that every one who doeth 
righteousness is born of God; but especially that every one who 
loveth is born of God and knoweth God, for God is love. In 
some instances, a deep change of life may begin suddenly, as when 
a wretched sinner, remorseful in his guilt and suffering, moved by 
the compassion of a Christian helper, turns from evil to penitence, 
pardon and peace. But, for the vast multitude of human souls, 
the supremacy of the spirit is gained through Christian nurture, 
the example of Christ, prayer and the unfailing aid of God. 

It is the eternal purpose of the Heavenly Father to bring all 
souls at length unto Himself in willing and glad obedience, good- 
ness, love and harmony. He said to the prophet, all souls are 
mine. Jesus promised that he would draw all men unto him. 
The penalties of sin, both here and hereafter, are remedial. 

All are immortal and shall go forward, onward and upward, 
until, as St. Paul assured us, we all come, in the unity of the 
faith and the knowledge of the son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ. The 
most powerful incentive for good in human life is the firm belief 
that the divine kingdom will achieve its destined completeness of 
beauty, holiness and happiness in the final harmony of all souls 
with God. 


* * * 


“PLEASE PRINT THIS AS IT IS” 


This is a weekly, almost daily, request from correspondents 
whom we would go far to accommodate. 

But, beloved, it isn’t done. No paper of importance does it, 
or could keep it up for two issues if it tried. 

Every week this office has to choose from enough raw materi- 
al to make three papers. If one report, letter, obituary, or other 
communication is printed “‘as it is,” at least another just as im- 
portant must be left out, or left over. And “left over’ is almost 
as bad as “left out.” 

The easy way, of course, would be to use a few in full, and let 
the rest go. It would save a headache and many an hour, to take 
any selected pile of seven or eight thousand words, as is, instead 
of condensing tweaty thousand to fit the available space. 

But it would suit nobody, not even those who occasionally 
got in at length. 

Another thing: the work of editing is a real help to a few 
writers. It makes for accuracy in facts, good usage in style, and 
—yes, indeed—correctness in spelling! 

Here’s a manuscript just under treatment. It has “facin- 
ated,” “dissapeared,” ‘“expences,”’ “‘valey.’’ It has an occasional 
slip in grammar, and at least one serious rhetorical blemish. 

Of course, proofreaders catch most of these, but even a 
proofreader can’t see them all. And the proofreader is helpless 
before a paragraph which might have been clearer if recast and 
stated in half as many words. 

Some articles must of necessity be printed at full length. 
But in order to get these in, others must be condensed, and this is 
where editorial drudgery does its stuff, usually with real benefit 
to the reader and even the author. 

Not that editors can please everybody by their labors, of 
which nobody except an occasional aggrieved author is even 
aware. He was an observant man who said, once on a time, 
“There are three things every man knows he can do better than 
any other man: make love, poke the fire, and run a newspaper.” 

Naturally, whoever else does run the newspaper must take 
the consequences.— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
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CASE WORK IN HOMILETICS 
III. A Frowning Evangel 
George E. Huntley 
(A dozen ministers, strictly imaginary, are supposed 
to have met at a class reunion, to have expressed dis- 
satisfaction with their own pulpit efforts and to have 
agreed to ask counsel from their former professor in 
theological school. In this series of papers he gives 
frank but fraternal and constructive criticism regarding 
the sermons that they submit. The fundamental axiom 
of this teacher is ‘“The best sermon is the one that does 
the most good.’’) 
Class Room Number 6, March 1, 19338. 
Rey. Jeremiah Strong, 
Bristol, Oregon. 


My dear Jeremiah: 

Few men can be scowled into the Kingdom of God. Few 
ean be howled in or growled in. The common scold is not an 
inspiring or efficient leader in the home, in the church, or any- 
where else. You have known cases of harassed, over-worked, 
under-appreciated women who have degenerated from fault- 
finders to shrews, and from shrews to very Xantippes. Alas for 
them and for their unfortunate families! You, a Christian 
minister, are supposed to be an expert in the art of persuasion, 
and you ought to know better than to indulge in constant, carp- 
ing criticism. 

In this letter I am not going to be so inconsistent as to scold 
you. I shall write with a smile, being truly your friend, but, 
being truly your friend, I shall speak with entire frankness. 

Your six sermons, powerful in many ways, are made impo- 
tent by tiresome bitterness and petulance. It is not strange that 
your congregations are infinitesimal. Have you never heard 
the old proverb that you can catch more flies with honey than 
with vinegar? 

When you were in school you were critical and hypercritical. 
If anything or anybody were right, you certainly never found 
it out. I remember your censorious attitude in: chapel talks 
and Thelomathesian addresses as well as in ordinary conversa- 
tion, and it was not such as to result in either popularity or use- 
fulness. 

I had hoped that with a few years of experience among 
heartsick men and women you would reform your thought and 
your speech, but these manuscripts show that you have gone 
from bad (very bad) to worse. Your people are condemned in 
unmeasured terms for small contributions, for absence from 
church functions, for failure to go to the polls, for lack of interest 
in religious education, for gossip, for failure to read the Bible, for 
bridge playing, for superficial thinking, for indifference in regard 
to the minister, for neglect of parsonage repairs, for movie mad- 
ness, and soon and on. Allin six short sermons! What can you 
find to growl about for a whole year? 

Here, in one discourse, you fiercely berate the wives and 
mothers of the present generation, unmercifully condemning 
their slovenly housekeeping, their careless cooking, their in- 
competent discipline. Is it not barely possible that you would 
accomplish more good by setting up a few shining examples of 
women who have seen their opportunities as parents and home- 
makers and by fidelity to simple duties have made their lives 
sublime? 

You have sent me a sermon on gossip from the text ‘‘Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.’’ Every hearer 
certainly knew what you meant—and probably whom you meant. 
I suggest that you preach a different message on ‘‘A Consecrated 
Tongue,” containing no criticism of anybody, but suggesting 
how a life may, by wholesome, kindly, helpful speech, be made 
beautiful and truly useful. 

Here is your manuscript on “Faith and Finance.” It is 
well written as far as English goes—you always have had an 
unusual facility in the use of language. You are quite unsparing, 
however, when you speak of those who spend money for gum, 
cosmetics, tobacco, gasolene, and movies. When you wrote 
that sermon you intended to hit some people and to hit them 


hard. You thought that they would squirm. All right. Prob- 
ably they did. But are you certain that such tactics win to 
willing sacrifice and a keener love for the Kingdom? Suppose 
you get for yourself the reputation of a bore, a kill-joy and a 
cross-patch—will that help the cause you have at heart? I have 
heard of men who have always been demanding, demanding, 
demanding, money and more money. Usually they have had 
short pastorates and little financial success. How would it do 
for you to try a different approach? Suppose you should em- 
phasize for a while the beauty of sacrifice, the privilege of giving 
for God, the glory of partnership with Him. That would be 
more dignified, wouldn’t it? I am inclined to think that it 
would be more fruitful. 

No one can deny that there are times when a congregation 
needs some ‘‘good plain talk.”’ “I would be the last to advocate 
that you should always make yourself “‘just too sweet for any- 
thing.’”’ But the times for tongue-lashing are comparatively 
rare. By constant dwelling on the sins and deficiencies of your 
people you make yourself, not only disagreeable, but sadly in- 
effective. 

Dr. J. H. Jowett, prince of preachers, used to emphasize the 
“wooing” element in good preaching. I well remember his 
celebrated sermon on Christian joy, which I heard him deliver 
more than once. ‘‘My joy in you that your joy may be full’’— 
he wooed his listeners with the tenderness of a great lover and 
the gladness of a glowing evangelist; and his persuasions left 
every hearer with an intense resolution to seek the truth and to be 
true to the truth. 

I wish you would read Isaiah 38 : 17: “‘In love to my soul 
thou hast delivered it from the pit of corruption.”’ In another 
translation the passage is ‘“Thou hast loved me from the pit.” 
Don’t you think that your pulpit work would be more welcome 
and more effective if you would introduce more of the love ele- 
ment into it? Read once in a while Goldsmith’s description of 
the grand old village preacher: 

And as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allur’d to brighter worlds, and led the way. 


Try a little endearment, Jeremiah. Allure a little more; 
resent and threaten a little less. For every time you preach 
against something that is wrong, preach five times in favor of 
something that is beautiful and fine and noble and manly. 
Greatly recommend the fruits of the spirit, which are love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance. Young man, with your fervent spirit and your many 
excellencies you ought to have a magnetic ministry, rich in 
blessing for yourself and your people. 

The supreme assurance in St. John’s Gospel is that Jesus, 
being lifted up, will draw all men unto him. Notice that he is 
not to drive them with rebuke and threat; he is to draw them by 
his demonstration of a love that never faileth. 

The Pedagogue Homiletical. 
From the Reformed Church Messenger. 
* * * 
THE SEARCHING, SEEKING LOVE OF GOD 
Mildred W. Drew 
“The searching, seeking love of God’’—what phrase 

More beautiful in thought, in gentle power, 
What more sustaining in the darkened hour 

When man believes that his are lonely ways. 

Starless the nights, and sunless are the days 
When man despairing fears that he must cower 
Alone forever ’neath the clouds that lower 

Cold and dispassionate before God’s face. 


Beautiful then the searching, seeking love 
That pierces those dark clouds with radiant light; 
Glorious the Beacon shining from above, 
Seeking us out, however dark the night. 
Bearing its witness to the Eternal Plan. 
The sureness of the love of God for man. 


ER 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A WELCGME CORRECTION 


| To the Editor of the Leader: 


Are you not seriously in error in saying: (1) That the five 
principles are the Chicago declaration? (2) That the Chicago 
Convention was in 1898? I was personally present. I am very 
sure that the Chicago Convention was in 1897, and that the five 


principles received ‘‘approval’’ there, but that at Boston, 1899, 


they were adopted and are quite generally referred to as the Bos- 
ton declaration. How Edward G. Mason marched down the aisle, 
with ‘‘The Certainty of Just Retribution for Sin,” in Chicago 
(where a man would most likely conceive such a statement) I 
am sure I well recall. How about it? 

H. A. Hersey. 


Mr. Hersey is correct. Our people refer to it both ways, 
for both the Chicago and Boston Conventions had to pass it. 


_ In any event 1898 was incorrect. 


The Editor. 


oe * 
READ THESE BOOKS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I call the attention of the readers of the Leader to two 
publications which have recently come to me and which seem of 
real importance. 

First is a little book, ‘‘Will They Pay?” written by Dorsey 
Richardson and recently released from the press of Lippincott 
Company. It is the most lucid presentation of the matter of 
war debts that I have seen and will well repay a perusal. Any 
one interested in this baffling problem should not fail to read this 
little book. 

The other is a pamphlet, ““Vox Populi,’’ which contains the 
addresses presented on that memorable morning, Saturday, 


Feb. 6, 1932, at the Disarmament Conference in Geneva. As 


the introduction states, “it was an event unique in the history of 


mankind,” for on that morning some seven hundred representa- 
tives of many world wide organizations, numbering millions in 
their united membership, presented their urgent petitions that 
this conference might not meet in vain. The electrifying speech 
of our young compatriot, James Green, has become almost a 
classic, but there are others equally significant and revealing. 

As one turns the pages of this document he can not but feel 
that he holds in his hands something in the nature of spiritual 
dynamite. He is feeling the heart longings of millions of people 
—longings that will not forever be denied. 

To me this is one of the most potent of peace publications 
that I have seen. 

It is published by the Vox Populi Committee of Geneva. 
Copies may be secured from the World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Herbert E. Benton. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 
THE PRIVATE MANUFACTURE OF ARMS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the midst of overwhelming national problems, President 
Roosevelt has been compelled to pause to consult with Secretary 
Hull and Norman H. Davis, the able delegate to the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference, as the armaments problem has be- 
come acute. It is imperative to ensure the success of the Con- 
ference if the distressed nations with their huge deficits are to 
cut their exhausting expenditure and bring some return of pros- 
perity. 

H. G. Wells has well said that the science of war is an ugly, 
dwarfish twin-sister of scientific research; the difference is that 
she tries to be secretive and her ends are murderous. Who 
benefits by this research and sale of arms? First, the armament 
makers; then the millionaires who own huge shares of stocks. 
A valuable large pamphlet carefully annotated, issued in London 
by the Union of Democratic Control, shows that the Vickers- 


Armstrong Company, the greatest armament makers in the 
world, have 80,000 shareholders. Of these Earl Dysart owns 
40,000 shares, Lord Joicey 20,000, Lord Dulverton 15,000. The 
Secretary of War, Bishop of Hereford, and various members of 
Parliament own, all told, many shares. Many of these share- 
holders are part owners of coal mines, or, like the chairman, di- 
rectors in banks. Armament manufacturers do not make wars, 
but they work in subtle ways to create through the press and 
otherwise the feeling of fear which leads to general increased 
outlay for arms whenever one nation takes the lead. Every 
government has the name of every large iron and steel works 
and motor factory which can be converted to military use in 
time of war. Our own government has prepared contracts 
ready for issuance if ever war impends. Raw materials, poison 
gas and chemicals are being prepared, and this despite the pledge 
of all the sixty-two nations to renounce war as a national policy. 
France has probably made the most complete war preparations. 
The largest owner of stock in the famous Schneider-Creusot’s 
armament firm of France has his grip on the two leading French 
papers, Le Journal des Debats and Le Temps. His firm has de- 
livered in the past few years armaments to Mexico, Jugoslavia, 
Greece, Japan, Rumania, Turkey, Bulgaria, Russia, Argentine, 
Spain and Italy. 

Every war office and air ministry wants to keep private 
firms strong in time of peace so as to be in readiness to supplement 
what the government can do should war seem imminent. Before 
1914, both Vickers in England and Krupps in Germany supplied 
the Near East and the Balkans. When war came, many British 
were slain with British guns and German boys with German guns. 
The small power that buys its munitions from a great power is 
dependent on that great power for munitions of that type. If 
France supplies guns of a certain type to Rumania, Jugoslavia | 
and Poland, the policy of these countries must be subservient to 
France, because their supply of shells and accessories can come 
only from France. Armament firms sell wherever there is a 
market; and that is why the Vickers-Armstrong and American 
firms have been supplying first-class munitions to Japan for 
waging war on China. 

On March 7, 1932, in a year of serious depression, we read 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty in England, in presenting 
the navy estimate, omitted any reference to the increase of 
737,000 pounds in the value of the work given by private firms 
for that year alone. 

In 1921, a League of Nations commission appointed to in- 
quire into the problem of the private manufacture of arms de- 
clared: 1. That armament firms have been active in fomenting 
war scares and in persuading their own countries to adopt war- 
like policies and to increase their armaments. 2. That they 
have attempted to bribe government officials both at home and 
abroad. 38. That they have disseminated false reports con- 
cerning the military and naval programs of various countries in 
order to stimulate armament expenditure. 4. That they have 
sought to influence public opinion through the control of news- 
papers in their own and foreign counries. 5. That armament 
firms have organized international armament rings through 
which the armament race has been accentuated by playing off 
one country against another. 6. That they have organized inter- 
national armament trusts which have increased the price of 
armaments to governments. 

Part of the evidence on which these conclusions are based 
may be found in “The Secret International,” this illuminating 
London pamphlet (to be obtained from the National Council for 
Prevention of War, 532 17th St., Washington). The Union’s 
conclusion is that “it seems to be proved beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that the abolition of the private manufacture of arms 
is a necessary element in any genuine work for international 
peace.’ It is noteworthy that our Congressmen from the 
twelve states which chiefly furnish munitions give double the vote 
of all other representatives for no decrease of war preparations. 


The five great armed nations of the world by speedy and candid 
action could forestall the incipient revolts in the smaller nations 
which threaten the peace of the world. Let there be an embargo 
on all arms, a moratorium on manufacture of arms, abolition of 
private profit in arms, and tension and fear would cease and the 
world breathe freely once more and take time to come back to 
sanity and some degree of prosperity. 
Lucia Ames Mead. 
Boston, Mass. 
* Ox 


PURPOSE VS. CREED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am heartily agreed with most of Frederic A. Mooney’s 
discussion of my suggestion that a liberal church should not have 
a creed ‘‘other than its declaration of liberalism.” 

But both he and Dr. Tomlinson make serious mistakes in 
their analogies. They compare creed to constitution, by-laws, 
platform, charter, rallying cry, and to glorious statements like 
Micah’s injunction and Jesus’ summing up of the law. But the 
comparisons are not legitimate. These are all illustrations of 
what we may have without creed! They plead my cause most elo- 
quently. , 
Far more vital than any statement of creed, let there be a 
statement of disposition, temper, purpose, objective, policy, even 
technique. Let us remember also that a definition of liberalism 
may be stated in the form of creed to please those whose religion 
ean find no satisfactory basis of co-operation unless it begin with 
““we believe.” 

Sheldon Shepard. 


Los Angeles, California. 
* * 


WILL NOT MiSS A COPY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Our copy of the Leader for last week has not arrived yet, 
something that never happened to the Leader before, but has 
happened in case of other magazines that we have taken, and that 
quite often. But the Leader is in a class by itself and we do not 
wish to miss a single copy. I believe that the rest of the family 
feel the same way. When we finish reading it, we turn it over to 
interested friends, and we do not wish to disappoint them, 
either, by having them miss a single copy. 

C. P. Pushaw. 

Washington, D.C. 


* * 


WHAT CAN THE POOR DRYS DO? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the editorial in which you explain your position on pro- 
hibition you say that if the community in which you vote goes 
against prohibition you will “fall in cheerfully behind the method 
of liquor control adopted and support it, instead of sniping at it 
and trying to make it fail.”’ 

Once upon a time we drys were so innocent that we thought 
it was the duty of every citizen to obey the law, and, moreover, 
we actually believed that good citizens did—reserving, of course, 
the right to work in any honorable way for change or repeal. 
But we have learned a lot in these last few years. We know now 
that it is not the duty of any wet—whether one of our “best 
citizens” or one of the bootleggers whom our best citizens sup- 
port—to obey any liquor law he does not like. Now even a dry 
has some human feelings, and it would not be strange if some of us 
did fee} like retaliating when the sale of liquor is made legal, and 
“snipe at it and try to make it fail.” 

But did you ever ask yourself what we could do? There 
was plenty that the wets could do. The manufacture, trans- 
portation and sale of intoxicating liquor being forbidden, some 
of them could engage in these activities and all could help on the 
good work by buying the liquor. What can we drys do that 
will correspond to that? 

Given a few drinks of intoxicating liquor and an automobile, 
aman may commit murder with impunity. But keeping sober 
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does not affect a man’s ability to drive a car, so what can th 
poor dry do? 

It is easy for a wet state to flood a would-be dry state witl 
liquor, but no way has yet been devised by which a dry state ca1 
spread its dryness in a wet state. 

It will not even do us any good to lie about the law—or to tel 
the truth about it—for we have no influence with the newspapers 

The only thing we can do is negative. Since one object o 
legalizing the sale of liquor is raising revenue, it may be con 
sidered our duty, as patriotic citizens, to buy all the liquor ws 
can. That we shall refuse todo. “If this is treason, make thi 
most of it.” 

A.F. 


The most positive, constructive thing on earth is a noble life 
What the drys can do is to live in.a big, unselfish, law-abiding 
law-supporting way. In all this dry-wet business there is the 
psychology of fight. We need to supplant it by the psychology 
of science, adapting means to ends. If we could only marry 
elasticity of mind to inflexibility of will, we’d have a better com: 
bination with which to go up against the liquor business. 

The Editor. 


* * 


A TIME FOR LIBERALS TO LEAD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Who is sufficient for these days! Some of us surmise that we 
are entering into a new epoch, where we must turn to the ideas o: 
Jesus, so that our purpose in life will be to minister to others 
rather than to be ministered to, and we must so change society 
that it will follow this ideal of individual rightness. Those whe 
consider past history as an indicator, wonder if the financia 
giants in power will surrender their kingships without employin 
force to maintain their authority. If the formerly valuable sur: 
plus profit economic system is done for, evolution will surely 
press on to the next step. Pray Godit may come in the best way 
And what a time for liberals to lead! Are we great enough t 
lead sociologically, as we have led theologically? According t 
studies in Who’s Who, the three denominations best represente 
among American leaders according to their numbers, are Unii 
tarians, Reformed, and Universalists. However, we need unio 
to be most effective. The genius of Protestantism and Catholi 
cism has seemed to favor protesting by mass creeds against th 
other man’s belief, rather than co-operating with him for th 
common good. Therefore we have scores and scores of religiou 
sects, insisting that others should accept their creeds in order t 
unite the saints and keep out the heretics. - 
Creeds generally are bulwarks to eliminate the ignorant o} 
dangerous brethren, who do not know as much as we know,!or a 
much as we think we know. Could you imagine Jesus proposin 
a creed? No. Creeds are too often formulated by ecclesiastie 
politicians and repeated by good and simple-minded folks 
to-day. I hope liberals will unite on common ground of co 
operative living for the highest, rather than on orthodox opinion} 
based upon questions of philosophical and theological blu 
prints. Liberals need to unite to-day, not simply for their ow 
life and preservation, but for something far more important, t 
rational life of the modern religious world. We have a grea 
contribution to give;,let us go forward, shoulder to shoulder 
Those not of the spirit will themselves drop out of line. 
Carlyle Summerbell. 


ae 


AND THERE IS A TEMPLE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

IT hope you can understand how much I loved the review c 
Auer’s book. Iheard thelectures. You put it ina form, a pictur 
I should have liked to think of. Auer did stop at the door of th 
temple. And there is a temple! I am sure I could worship wit 
you there. Almost thou persuadest me to be a—Universalist," 
perhaps it is a Unitarian. In any case, bless you. ; 


If. 
Boston. 
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Dean Gilkey’s Sermons 


Persvectives. By Charles W. Gilkey, 
(Harper. $1.00.) 


Dean Gilkey of the University of Chi- 
cago Chapel, one of the two or three best 
loved preachers in college and university 
chapels, is a speaker who communicates a 
large part of his message through those 
subtle channels which are so difficult to de- 
fine and yet so essential to all true com- 
munication of conviction. The words of 
such men, printed on the pages of a book, 
always fail in some measure to perpetuate 
the impression of the spoken word. One 
need but think of Phillips Brooks or, 
abroad, of Stopford Brooke. 

There are, however, two values of the 
printed sermon in such cases. It does 
record and perpetuate the considered 
judgment of the speaker, and in these days 

_ decisive conviction is greatly needed. It 
also indicates the speaker’s method; it 
shows how he arrests attention and holds it, 
how he suggests where suggestion is more 
fertile than argument, how he wins assent 
where the dogmatist would fail to com- 
mand it. In these respects both those 
who know Dr. Gilkey and those who can 
not supplement the printed word by recol- 
lection of the vital personality will appre- 
ciate having a volume of hissermons. They 
deal with deep and permanent human con- 
cerns, present clear and challenging con- 
victions, and utilize for illustration and re- 
inforcement a very wide range of experi- 
ences and allusions. This is preaching 
that meets the educated mind where it is 
and leads it persuasively into appreciation 
of neglected spiritual interests. 

* * 
Why War? 

The Causes of War. By various writers. 
Edited by Arthur Porritt for the World 
Conference for International Peace 
through Religion. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 


The Conference which is endeavoring to 
mobilize all spiritual influences which can 
contribute to international understanding 
wisely recognized that before it couid pro- 
eeed realistically it would have to have 
before it a clear analysis of the interests 
and tendencies making for war. It there- 
fore enlisted as Commission I the help 
of very representative leaders from East 
and West, of various affiliations. Under 
the auspices of this commission the volume 
on the “Causes of War’’ appears as a pre- 
liminary to further studies on constructive 
attempts to ‘“‘wage peace.” 

This is an excellent book for use by 
classes, study groups, or individuals in 
serious study. A “Study Outline” ob- 
tainable separately (for 10 cents a copy or 
$6.00 per hundred) from the World Con- 
ference for International Peace through 
Religion, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, is 
serviceable in formulating questions for 
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discussion, books for further reading, and 
methods of study. 

The comprehensiveness of the analysis 
offered by the book is suggested by the list 
of chapters. Sir Arthur Salter, a financial 
expert associated with the League of Na- 
tions, analyzes economic causes, G. A. 
Johnston the industrial and labor in- 
fluences; Charles F. Andrews, friend and 
interpreter of Gandhi, discusses ‘‘race”’ as 
a factor; Dr. Henry A. Atkinson of the 
Conference staff takes up religion as a 
cause of war, asad theme, and A. Yusuf Ali 
presents the essentials of the Hindu-Mus- 
lim conflict in India; the late Sir J. Arthur 
Thomson, the renowned biologist, con- 
siders science and war, while Alfred Zim- 
mern deals with cultural causes of war; 
our own Frederick J. Libby, indefatigable 
executive of the National Council for the 
Prevention of War, reviews the press in 
relation to international strife, and Wick- 
ham Steed, formerly of the London Times, 
analyzes political causes. It is a signif- 
icant and telling arrangement, realistically 
beginning with economic factors, proceed- 
ing through other basic motivations of race 
and religion up to those relationships in 
which we see symptoms rather than cause, 
for political conflicts really register an or- 
ganized treatment of economic or other 
strains and stresses; and antagonisms 
which are exposed in press comments, 
while intensified by publication, are in- 
dicative of deep strains which the press can 
hardly help expressing once they exist. 

Sir Arthur Salter brings out the dis- 
tinctively modern situation, that economic 
conflicts are not nowadays (as a rule) 
caused by attempts to acquire new terri- 
tory. What angers Japan, we may say in 
passing, is probably her understanding 
that the Great Powers have all in the 
past enriched themselves by conquest and 
now league themselves together to block 
her attempt to expand her territory. 
Most economic strains that endanger 
peace, however, arise in the use of the 
power of government to deflect the course 
of trade between one country and another. 
Here, as Salter shows, “political and eco- 
nomic motives are intertwined beyond the 
hope of disentanglement.” It is here also 
that Sir Arthur Salter finds the way out of 
economic strain. First, there should be re- 
search and study, public discussion, and 
the gradual development of informed pub- 
lic opinion, in which schools and churches 
can be so useful, as a basis and prerequisite 
for ‘‘effective world agreement”’ (impossible 
or premature without the support of public 
opinion) “‘as to the principles which should 
guide governments in the action they take 
affecting the economic interests of other 
countries” through tariff and other regu- 
latory measures. 

C. F. Andrews presents a very clear 
picture of the strains associated with 


racial prejudices and conflicts and a serious 
warning that we are not as yet facing 
these strains with the implications of 
Christian teaching fully in our minds. He 
points out, for instance, how gravely im- 
periled is the cause of Christianity by the 
still articulate arrogance of a certain kind 
of missionary, the one who embitters the 
Oriental mind by ignorant attacks and 
foolish controversy and by his assumed 
superiority. 

Since every war, if it lasts long enough, 
tends to become a “holy war,’ Dr. At- 
kinson pointedly asks whether religion can 
be made as potent a factor for peace as it 
has been for war. He does not wish to 
imply a negative answer, but warns us that 
it is fatuous to assume that religion in the 
future will, in contrast to religion in the 
past, necessarily be on the side of peace. 

Sir Arthur Thomson defends science 
against the charge that its inventions have 
been abused and against the criticism that 
it has made costly mistakes. He force- 
fully reminds us that future appeals must 
be rather to the science of living things 
than to a science of things and forces, and 
especially to a science of societies, and 
when we turn to Dr. Zimmern’s essay we 
find this amplified by an indication of the 
lessons to be learned from a “Science of 
Societies.” “Men must learn... . to 
think of the state as an organization 
transcending the idiosyncrasies of this or 
that social group in its effort to provide the 
means of good living for them all. They 
must learn to think of law as the agent, 
not of the decrees of a particular set of 
rulers who happen to occupy the seats of 
power, but of the intelligence, will, and 
conscience of diverse and miscellaneous 
human beings united in a community.” 

This volume can be heartily recom- 
mended for group study in churches and 
other organizations. Its contents are 
prepared by experts with just such uses of 
the volume in mind, and the “Study Out- 
line” already referred to will be found in- 
valuable. 

ALE. B.S. 
* * 
DEAN BUSH TO SPEAK 

Dr. Vannevar Bush, Dean of Engineer- 
ing and vice-president of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, is the 
speaker for the meeting of the Boston 
Universalist Club on Monday, April 10, at 
the Engineers’ Club. His subject is ‘‘Mod- 
ern Science and Its Engineering Applica- 
tions upon Our Scheme of Civilization.” 

Dr. Bush is a son of Dr. R. Perry Bush, 
one of the founders of the club and also 
one of the outstanding figures in the Uni- 
versalist Church in Massachusetts. 

Music will be furnished by two engineers, 
William Elmer, pianist, and Charles 
Smith, baritone. 

H.C. Hamilton. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


RESURRECTION STORIES 


The stories of the reappearances found 
in the four gospels are not detailed records 
of the actual happenings of a few days, 
made with care on the spot. They are 
legends which took form during the long 
interval before the writing of the gospels, 
each one carrying the characteristic idea 
of one or more groups among the believers. 
Tocount up the number of times that Jesus 
was seen, to attempt to make of the stories 
a consistent whole, is but one more idle 
attempt to literalize the poetry of the gos- 
pels and to rob this marvelous climax of 
the story of its meaning. We do not hesi- 
tate to call the birth stories legends and to 
find poetic enrichment in their mystery 
and charm. Why not bring the same rev- 
erent spirit to the resurrection stories? 
They are but symbols of profoundest 
truths. Every tomb is indeed empty of 
the real person who died. No soul can thus 
be held captive. Death does not change 
the love and loyalty of those dear to us. 
Their friendship and understanding are 
ours still, even after the incident of death. 
A great work does not end when its leader 
goes out of earthly life. It often finds new 
impulse and springs to new attainments. 
The physical body of Jesus of Nazareth 
suffered and died on Calvary. But the 
spirit which was his, and which he passed 
on to those who could receive it, has found 
new embodiment with each passing year. 
All this and far, far more may be found in 
the lovely stories of the resurrection, when 
we come to them, as symbols of eternal 
truth and not as confused records of lit- 
eral happenings.—A. Gertrude Earle, in the 
Helper, Second Quarter, 1933. 


k O* 


FOUR BOOKS ON MUSIC 
Practical Church School Music. By 

Reginald L. McAll. (Abingdon Press. 

$2.00.) 

Here is a tremendously valuable guide 
book for those whose interest in church 
school music is incentive to study for bet- 
ter methods and fine results. There are 
practical helps for trained as well as un- 
trained leaders of group singing, given with 
a background of thorough musicianship. 

The newest pedagogic?! methods are 
employed. Pianists will find many sug- 
gestions for better and more helpful ac- 
companying of group singing. The whole 
tone of the book reveals a fine religious 
nature in its author, and a real desire that 
church school music shall fill its import- 
ant place in all true worship. 


The Music of the Gospel. 
Stanley Armstrong Hunter. 
don Press. $2.00.) 

A book containing twenty-six hymns 
interpreted by as many different men, 
ministers of varied communions but all 


Edited by 
(Abing~ 


aE POEs Eo Gay es LOR eK rn Dek, EM etmek me 


* 
2k 

“A FROM GETHSEMANE cs 
* BA 2 he Pl * 
* All those who journey, soon or late, * 
* Must pass within the garden’s gate; * 
* Must kneel alone in darkness there, * 
* And battle with some fierce despair. * 
* God pity those who can not say, ee 
* “Not mine but thine,’’ who only pray * 
* “Tet this cup pass,’ and can not see * 
* The purpose in Gethsemane. by 
© Ella Wheeler Wilcox. so 
* * 
* * 


* * K K K K K K KK K KK KK K OK 


of the so-called evangelical branch of the 
Protestant Church. Most of the hymns 
are known also to liberals, and many of 
them are deeply loved, both for their in- 
trinsic worth and because of association. 
Each is treated as a text for interpreta- 
tion; verse by verse, the writer has gone 
into deeper and inner meanings. With this 
definite exposition of each hymn is fre- 
quently a biographical sketch of its author. 

This book is an interesting addition to 
other more concise stories of hymns and 
authors for those who have time to read in 
a more leisurely fashion, and cull here and 
there for most valuable bits. 


History of the English Hymn. By 
Benjamin Brawley. (Abingdon Press. 
$2.00.) 


The author traces the hymn from the 
psalms of the Bible, through the oldest 
Christian Hymnody, thence to the evo- 
lution of the English hymn. Special 
stress is given to the better-known hym- 
nists, Isaac Watts, Charles Wesley, etc. 
It shows the growth of early American 
hymns, including later on the gospel 
songs. 

Perhaps the most appealing chapter for 


liberal users of the book is No. 8, headed 


“The Unitarian Influence.” The book 
shows wide knowledge of the subject, 
great appreciation for the part hymnody 
plays ia church history and modern wor- 
ship, and contains also interesting side- 
lights on the circumstances connected 
with the writing of many of the more 
familiar hymns. A selected bibliography 
at the end is helpful. 


The Divine Art. By J. D. Townsend. 
(Abingdon Press. $1.75.) 


Here ig a most readable book of only 
eleven chapters, of interest to the unini- 
tiated in the wide field of the Art of Music, 
because of its clarity of expression, sim- 
plicity and beauty of language, and under- 
standing of the essentials of what we call 
sacred music. 

To those who have a background of 
musical knowledge, and some degree of 
proficiency in the art, it is a fascinating 
volume. The religious enthusiasm of the 


author for all the best as interpreted in 
music, breathes through every page. His 
own artistry is evinced by the manner in 
which he writes, and his comments reveal 
his own devotion, not alone to music, but 
to the ideals of a truly Christian life. 

To read this book is to appreciate why 
certain music of centuries past is living 
in all its original vitality to-day. The 
final chapter on ““A New Problem in Mu- 
sic’ will give cause for thoughtful con- 
sideration to all those to whom music is 
truly a Divine Art, and might well be read 
and seriously studied by religious educa- 
tors. 
have a wide circulation and appreciative 
reading. 

Katharine I. Yerrinton. 


These books may be borrowed from our 
Loan Library for the asking. 


* * 


THE MEANING OF COMMUNION 


We sincerely hope this book may © 


In the March issue of the Pilgrim Ele- | 


mentary Teacher is an article written for 
teachers of adolescents under the caption, 
“A Memorial Supper.”’ 


service. 
* * 


SCHOOLS THAT ARE STANDING BY 

From seven states came contributions 
to the G. S. S. A. this week: 

Portland, Maine (Messiah). 

Leominster, Mass. 

Dover, N. H. 

Newark, N. J. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Oneonta, N. Y. 

LeRoy, Ohio. 

Brattleboro, Vt. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The Monday morning mail brought |} 
these words, which we pass on to our] 


Education Department, “I can never be 


A teacher, every 
member of whose class was joining the | 
church at Haster time, tells how in a very 
natural and beautiful way she explained 

to her girls the meaning of the communion | 


grateful enough to the Universalist church | 
for what it is doing for my children.’ || 


(From ‘The Builder,’ weekly church 


paper of the Universalist church, Peoria, 


Til.) 


* * 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP OFFERING | 


The banking situation has reduced the) 
number of offerings received last month.|| 
We are grateful to all who have sentt| 
checks, also to those who have gone out off 
their way to send money orders, that their} 
Withii 
more and more banks functioning normal-}( 
ly we shall hope to hear this month from 
The amount received] 
for American Friendship to date is $517.85. 


contributions might be in on time. 


many more schools. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


PENNIES, PLEASE 


A few years ago the General Y. P. C. U. 
owed $2,000 on a note. The balance now 
due is $850. The reduction means that 
$1,150 has been diverted from use in a 
general program ‘for Universalist young 
people. Yes, even more than $1,150 was 
diverted, for the interest payments aggre- 
gate a considerable sum. 

This debt has been, and still is, a yoke 
on the Y. P. C. U. In order to shake off 
this yoke Secretary-Treasurer Underhill 
recently launched a Mile of Pennies Cam- 
paign. All unions have received boxes in 
which pennies may be deposited. These 
boxes ought to be conspicuous at all young 
people’s meetings. Of course there are no 
restrictions on the number of times a box 
may be filled! When chock full a box would 
represent a good many yards of pennies 
toward that goal of one mile. Measure ’em 
and see just how far they will stretch. 

* * 
TELL YOUR FRIENDS THIS 

News item: ““Washington, March 28(AP) 
—Ambassador Debuchi of Japan to-day 
informed John Barton Payne, chairman 
of the American Red Cross, of a 10,000 yen 
Japanese gift to the California earthquake 
fund. The donations came from the 
Japanese Red Cross and the cities of Tokyo 
and Yokohama.” 

Ten years ago, Sept. 1, 1928, the cities of 
Tokyo and Yokohama were destroyed by 
the most severe earthquakes of modern 
times. About 140,000 people were killed, 
another 100,000 injured, and damage to 
property exceeded $2,000,000,000. The 
American people responded quickly to the 
appeal of the Red Cross and gave $10,500,- 
000 for our suffering neighbors across the 
Pacific. 

In cultivating the arts of Peace we must 
talk about deeds which reflect the Uni- 
versalist teaching that all men are children 
of one God. Such matters as the gift re- 
ported above should be given widespread 
attention at this time when the eagle 
screamers are working in three eight-hour 
shifts. 


* * 


3.2 


The maximum amount of alcohol that a 
beverage can contain without producing 
intoxication when a moderate amount is 
imbibed by a normal person is 3.05 by 
weight. Congress has legalized beverages 
containing more than that amount—not 
much, to be sure, but enough more tomake 
it generally admitted that the deluge of 
3.2 beer now debauching America is in- 
toxicating. The Constitution provides 
against traffic in intoxicating beverages. 
As the President’s party is in power no 
action can be expected about his violation 
of his oath of office solemnly taken only five 
weeks ago. 


ALCOHOL AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Drinking is the greatest foe of social 
progress. It makes its victims content 
with miserable conditions and surround- 
ings.—Philip Snowden. 


soe 


ANALYZE THIS AND TALK IT OVER 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University, defines education 
in the following terms: 

“Kducation is a gradual adjustment to 
the spiritual possessions of the race, with a 


view to realizing one’s own potentialities 
and to assist in carrying forward that 
complex of ideas, acts and institutions 
which we call civilization. 

“Those spiritual possessions may be 
variously classified, but they certainly are 
at least fivefold. The child is entitled to 
his scientific inheritance, to his literary 
inheritance, to his esthetic inheritance, to 
his institutional inheritance and to his re- 
ligious inheritance. Without them all he 
can not become a truly educated and a 
truly cultivated man. 

“Progress based upon culture is surely 
progress. Without culture and all that 
the word is here held to signify, progress is 
only an empty word.” 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


CLINTON CIRCUIT IS ACTIVE 

In Rev. O. E. Bryant and Mrs. Bryant 
of the Clinton Circuit, we have indefati- 
gable workers. The territory they cover 
spreads over a large area and the problem 
of serving a scattered people is much more 
difficult than to serve a parish in one city 
or town, as is the case with most of our 
ministers of the North. 

Just a short time ago a Y. P. C. U. was 
organized in Red Hill and Mr. Bryant 
tells us it is progressing well. ‘‘They have 
been holding regular monthly meetings at 
the homes of members, at which the pro- 
gram has included a devotional service, a 
Japan Missionary Story, and a social 
hour. But this has been the big day (Sun- 
day, March 26) for the young Y. P. C. U. 
of Red Hill. They had entire charge of 
the morning service, and they really 
showed that they want some things in their 
services, and they are willing and anxious 
to contribute to these services. The 
young people made up the choir, as they 
always do. The president conducted the 
service in the most refined and inspiring 
manner, and read a sermon from a recent 
issue of the Leader, ‘God Plus,’ I believe 
was the title. They have agreed to ar- 
range some special music for every preach- 
ing service from now on... .” 

Mr. Bryant is anxious for a stereopticon 
lantern. He needs it. Is there one any- 
where which could be sent to him to help 
him in his work in the Clinton Circuit? 

* * 
SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL IN- 
STITUTE 

Our Association and many of the state 
and local organizations are extremely in- 
terested in Rev. Lyman Ward’s Southern 
Industrial School in Camp Hill, Alabama, 
and contribute something to its support. 
A very interesting letter has been received 
by our president from one of the students 
of the school. She wants us to know more 
about it, and we want you to see the pic- 
ture she gives of the school. She says: 
“The Southern Industrial Institute is 
located on a plantation in East Central 


Alabama. The buildings are in a beauti- 
ful grove about one-half mile from the 
town of Camp Hill. The dormitories are 
built on the style of Colonial plantation 
houses. They are well equipped with all 
modern conveniences. 

“At this time the trees are putting on 
new buds. As I awake in the morning the 
sound of some lofty mocking-birds and the 
chatter of a number of small birds greet 
me and wish me another happy day. The 
sweet odor of spring lures me to rise at 
once. As I look out of my window through 
the tall sighing pines, the spreading oaks, 
and the stately hickories, I spy the beams 
of the morning sun. The dogwood blos- 
soms, the azalia and other wild flowers fill 
my room with the rarest of perfume. 

“At 5.380 the plantation bell rings and 
marks the beginning of a busy day for 
every one. We have a splendid faculty. 

“There is a prevailing spirit of friend- 
ship and good-will in this school and I‘feel 
that it is good to be here.” 

. * * 

A “LOYALTY CLEAN UP”’ 
ING PROJECT 


The Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Society of Massachusetts has decided to 


PLEDG- 


_ ask that the pledging at the annual Con- 


vention in Cambridge, May 10, 1933, be 
made to clean up the balance remaining 
unpaid on Friendly House. That there is 
such a balance may be a shock to many. 
The reason is that pledges are never 100 
per cent piid. There is always a shrink- 
age, due to very good reasons. This has 
resulted in a small balance remaining un- 
paid on Friendly House, the Rocky 
Mount Church and one or two other 
projects which we may mention later. 
We suggest that this is an excellent thing 
for other State Conventions to do. We 
realize no one is in a position to make large 
pledges—small pledges will take care of 
these balances, and then when we are 
confronted with ‘“‘prosperity’’ we'll be 
all ready to undertake the big things, with 
our slate wiped clean of all unpaid obliga- 
tions. 
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Among Our Churches 


Iowa Letter 


Des Moines. — The 
State Board met here 
recently and filled 
some vacancies. The 
new officers of the Con- 
vention are: President, 
Rev. Effie McCollum 
Jones, D. D., Webster 
City; vice - president, 
Mr. H. F. Price, Webster City; secretary- 
superintendent, Rev. O. G. Colegrove, 
Mitchellville; treasurer, Truman Aldrich, 
1806 20th St., Des Moines; trustees, Mrs. 
Maud Shane, Waterloo, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stoughton, Osage, Rev. Laura B. Galer, 
Mt. Pleasant. Our future headquarters 
will probably be 1806 20th St. * * Web- 
ster City.— During Lent a midweek meet- 
ing is held each Thursday evening to talk 
over the week’s topic from the Lenten 
Readings sent us by the General Su- 
perintendent, Dr. Etz. The attendance 
and interest are good. Our soloist, Mrs. 
J. R. Buxton, and pianist, Mrs. Helen 
Chase, and Mrs. W. A. Crandall, assistant, 
have voluntarily given their services until 
timesimprove. The action of these faithful 
church workers is deeply appreciated. 
Our women’s society has met at the social 
welfare sewing rooms twice lately, helping 
repair garments and making new ones for 
the needy. The pastor, Rev. Effie McCol- 
lum Jones, D. D., and Mrs. E. F. Snow, 
took an active part in the World Day of 
Prayer held in the Baptist church. Our 
women are studying Indian Missions 
under Mrs. J. M. Garth. * * Mt. Pleasant. 
—Rev. Laura B. Galer, the pastor, gave a 
series of sermons on ‘‘Visions” in February, 
on “Impediments” in March, and the 
theme in April is Eternal Life, closing with 
an Easter service at 10.45 a. m. Our 
church observed Y. P. C. U. day with the 
evening services entirely in the hands of 
its young people. “The Economic Situ- 
ation Challenges the Churches,” by Mary 
Willits, was excellent. She repeated it by 
request in the Unitarian church at Keo- 
kuk. The Ladies’ Aid works for poor re- 
lief, every two weeks, and a ward committee 
serves at all times. The pastor has given 
addresses at Keokuk, Peoria, and Iowa 
Wesleyan College, and at the latter place 
will repeat the special sermon on “The 
Story Your Face Tells.”’ * * Mitchellville. 
—Rev. O. G. Colegrove is now on his 
fifteenth year as pastor. The Iowa Uni- 
versalist Convention is being planned here 
June 13, 14 and 15. Dr. Etz, our General 
Superintendent, promises to be with us. 
Rey. Laura B. Galer preaches the occa- 
sional sermon. Young People’s Day was 
observed. The men are organized as Uni- 
versalist Comrades, and meet monthly. 
The women hold monthly socials and our 
Sunday school meets regularly every 
Sunday at 10 a.m. The Day of Prayer 


was observed in our church, all churches in 
the city uniting with us. With much sick- 
ness, many removals and financial losses, 
it takes courage and extra effort to “carry 
on.”’ We appreciate much the help that 
has come from friends far and near. The 
pastor may visit Hanover, Mich., in May 
for the fiftieth anniversary of his gradua- 
tion from high school. * * West Union 
and Boone churches are insured and rent- 
ed for the present to Lutherans and Church 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Supply preachers in the churches in 
Massachusetts on April 2 were as follows: 
Rev. F. W. Merrick, D. D., Marblehead; 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, Medford; Rev. A. J. 
Torsleff, Weymouth; Rev. G. H. Lewis, 
Lowell, First; Rev. L. W. Coons, D. D., 
Swampscott. 

Rev. H. C. Ledyard, minister of the 
Universalist church in Brockton, spoke 
on “The Minister as a Reformer’”’ before 
the Council of Brockton Ministers Tues- 
day, March 21. 


Rev. Rubens Rea Hadley of Arlington 
is joining with the Orthodox Congrega- 
tional, First Parish (Unitarian) and the 
First Baptist Churches in his community 
in a series of Sunday evening services 
during Leat, and daily vesper services 
during Holy Week. 

Rev. Carl Olson of Cincinnati spoke 
over radio station WLW Sunday, April 2, 
on “The A B C of Universalism.” 


Rev. William D. Harrington has been 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Minis- 
terial Association of Metropolis, Ill. 


Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon of Syracuse, 
according to Dean Atwood, is ‘‘doing well 
in his new parish in every way. He is 
developing into a strong preacher and 
everybody likes him.” 


Dr. Stanard Dow Butler of Utica 
has congregations that are steadily in- 
creasing. 


Rev. Hugh 8S. Tigner calls our attention 
to the fact that our footnote attached to his 
recent article in the Christian Leader stat- 
ing that it was an address before the Mo- 
hawk Valley Liberals is an error. So 
many had urged us to publish that ad- 
dress that when this article came in we 
jumped to the conclusion that it was the 
one. 


Rev. and Mrs. Cornelius Greenway of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., are members of the 
executive committee arranging for the 
celebration of the eighty-first birthday of 
Edwin Markham, which will take place 
on three Sundays in April, the 9th, 16th, 
and 23rd, at the Little Theater, 44th St. 
and Broadway, New York. Edwin Mark- 


of the Open Bible. * * Osage.—On Young 
People’s Day, Clarence Sawyer spoke on 
“Our Churches in a Missionary Move-. 
ment,” Harold Sawyer on “The Obliga~ 
tion to Be Intelligent,” and Mae E. Yeo-| 
man on “Let This Mind Bein You.” The 
offering was for the National Young Peo-_ 
ple’s Christian Union. * * Waterloo.— 
The pastor, Rev. Edna P. Bruner, with 
several of her people, was in Des Moines 
at the time of the State Board Meeting. 
The work goes on as usual. 

O. G. Colegrove. 


and Interests 


ham and Susan Steele will give readings., 
The proceeds will be the nucleus of a fund 
started by Mr. Greenway to purchase the: 
Markham residence on Staten Island as: 
a home for the poet, and for a memorial 
after he passes on. 


Rey. Henry E. Polley, formerly minister’ 
of the First Universalist Church in Mar-- 
kesan, Wis., has accepted a call to a rural! 
Community Church in Sheboygan County,, 
Wis. The church was organized as ai 
Christian church about eighty-five yearss 
ago, and Mr. Polley served as minister for 
six years over twenty years ago. At al 
recent meeting there was a unanimous vote: 
to operate undenominationally, changes 
the name to “Community Church,” and) 
to invite Mr. Polley to serve as ministe 
again. Mr. Polley will continue to resided 
at his home in Oshkosh, Wis. 


California 


Santa Paula.—Rev. Ray D. Cranmer 
pastor. Young People’s Sunday was ob 
served in this church as usual. Fiftee 
young people took part in the service. O 
Feb. 26 Mr. Cranmer exchanged pulpits} 
with Rev. Julia Budlong, minister of the 
Unitarian church in Pomona, and o 
March 26 he supplied the pulpit of the 
Unitarian church in Santa Barbara. Sant ! 
Paula has been included in the itinerar 
of Rev. Charles R. Joy on his visit to the 
western churches of the Unitarians, anid 
we are looking forward with pleasure to his 
visit on April 6-7. Seven of our young 
people attended the Southern California 
Intercollegiate Conference held at the 
Unitarian church in Los Angeles. This re- 
port shows the fine spirit of fellowshiyj 
which exists here in California between thé 
Unitarians and the Universalists. The 
Free Church of America idea has beer 
operating out here for some time, fo} 
which much credit is due to Rey. Berkeley} 
B. Blake, Administrative Vice-Presiden}| 
of the Pacific Coast Conference. 


Indiana || 

Muncie.—Rev. Arthur W. MeDavitti 
pastor. Our annual meeting the first oj 
February showed that we had finishe¢| 
another good year. We closed the yeah 


Booker T. Washington, 


alt April 8, 1933 ! 


} with a small deficit and have since made a 


ten per cent reduction in the budget. We 
think this will easily bring us out even at 
the end of the next fiscal year. The Mon- 


stl day Sewing Club, under the leadership of 


Mrs. Marie Gray, is doing good work. 


,| This group has doubled its membership the 


past year and is adding names constantly. 
The Woman’s League is also doing wonder- 


| ful work. Mrs. Caroline Black has been 


the president for several years. This or- 
ganization is divided into several groups 


| that are busy with suppers, sales and other 


activities for raising money. The League 
gave generously to the church budget the 
past year. Prof. Lawrence Hurst of the 


_ social science department of Ball State, is 


the new president of the Men’s Club. A 


_ ladies’ night party March 29 was the lead- 
ing feature of the club activities. 


Mr. 
William H. Ball gave an illustrated lecture 
on his trip through Europe. Our minister is 
giving a series of sermons on ‘“‘Much Be- 
loved Men and Women of America.’’ So 
far he has spoken on Emerson, Longfellow, 
Clara Barton and Lincoln. Other ser- 
mons will be on Whittier, Louisa Alcott, 
Mark Twain, 
Jane Addams, Riley, Joseph Jefferson, 
William James and Edward E. Hale. The 
series is proving very popular. Recent 
sermons have been on ‘‘When Will the De- 
pression End?” ““What Must America Do 
to Be Saved?” ‘Give Our Youth a 
Chance,” and “Insults that Prove to Be 
Compliments.’ Mr. MeDavitt finds it 
impossible to accept more than half of the 
speaking engagements offered him. He 
was recently invited to conduct a series 
of meetings in a Disciples church, a rather 
novel experience for a Universalist minister 
out this way. 


Massachusetts 


Somerville, First.—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. The Mission 
department observed ‘‘Southern Day”’ at 
its February meeting with Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk, president of the W. N. M. A.,as the 
speaker. This meeting was followed by 
luncheon, and in the afternoon Miss Mary 
Guyton, state supervisor of adult and 
alien education, gave an intensely inter- 
esting address before the Woman’s Union. 
On Feb. 16, the Men’s Club held its annual 
Ladies’ Night in the parish house. Mr. 
George B. Whiting, president, welcomed 
the guests. Mr. Rufus Stickney of the 
First Church, Unitarian (Somerville), 
gave an illustrated talk on his trip to 
Europe taken last summer, when he visited 
seven countries. Refreshments were served 
in the banquet room at the close of the 
lecture, and a social time was enjoyed until 
alate hour. Our young people on Sunday, 
Feb. 19, took entire charge of the morning 
service. Harry Cary, son of our mis- 


 sionaries in Japan, and a student at Tufts, 


gave the sermon, taking for his theme “‘Life 
Abundant.” The opening service was 
read by Miss Thelma Brown and Miss Ada 
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Patten conducted the responsive reading 
and the Bible reading. Miss Thelma 
Howard gave the announcements and the 
offertory. Mr. Cary made the prayer. 
The third annual ‘‘Follies,” written and 
directed by our own Raymond Wiley, 
filled the hall of the parish house on Feb. 
28 and March 1. This year Mr. Wiley 
was assisted by his young daughter, Miss 
Constance Wiley, who not only coached the 
dancing, but wrote and directed the Japa- 
nese number. Solo numbers, ensembles, 
skits and jokes were worthy of profes- 
sionals. On Sunday, March 12, Dr. 
Leighton began a series of l.enten ser- 
mons on “The More Abundant Life.” 
It was the Blessings Boxes day on March 
7 at the missionary meeting when the boxes 
were opened. A playlet, “Not Exempt,” 
by the ladies added to the interest of this 
meeting. Miss Flora Burton, State Super- 
visor of Public Welfare, was the speaker in 
the afternoon at the Woman’s Union. 
The men’s supper was held on Tuesday 


night, March 14. Mr. Frank E. Morrison - 


was the chairman, Mr. George B. Whiting, 
chairman of the parish committee, gave 
the welcome and presented Dr. Leighton, 
who served as toastmaster. The speakers 
were Rey. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., and 
General Boynton. Excerpts from the 
Follies, solos by Mrs. Lindberg of Wal- 
tham and Miss Madelyn Roffe, and a 
piano solo by our organist, Mr. Mark 
Dickey, and one of his own compositions, 
furnished the entertainment in the upper 
hall, followed by dancing, the Waltham 
Grange orchestra furnishing music. An 
interesting and unusual afternoon was 
enjoyed at the March meeting of the 
Woman’s Alliance of the First Church, 
Unitarian, when nine women, each repre- 
senting a different denomination, includ- 
ing the Roman Catholic, gave five minute 
papers on “‘My Personal Religion and 
What It Means to Me.” Mrs. Edwin 
Powers, president of the Somerville Fed- 
eration of Women’s Church Societies, 
represented the Universalist denomina- 
tion. The World Day of Prayer on Fri- 
day, March 3, was held at the Advent 
Christian Church, with Mrs. H. W. Kenny 
as the speaker on Bible Literature. 
Foxboro.—Rev. William Couden, pas- 
tor. On March 19, under the direction of 
Mrs. Clifford Lane, a service was rendered 
in which the special musie was all from the 
composer, Dudley Buck. A quartette 
consisting of Mrs. Marshall, Mrs. Graves, 
and Messrs. Cook and Rae gave a tone to 
this vesper service that was remarkable 
for its artistry and its high and intense 
devotional accent. On March 26, the 
minister, Rev. William Couden, arranged 
a service of recognition of the assumption 
of the leadership of the church school by 
Mr. Thomas Sinclair of Tufts Divinity 
School. Mr. Sinclair gave an address of 
sincerity and power. The workers in the 
Foxboro school are considering themselves 
very fortunate in securing this splendid 


young man. He serves each Sunday 
morning with no more remuneration than 
his traveling expenses from Tufts to Fox- 
boro and back. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, First Church.—Rev. Wil- 
liam Couden, pastor. Every five years 
the members of this church gather in a 
fellowship and family party. This year 
the occasion was observed March 22. 
About 125 members of the church re- 
sponded personally to the roll call, and 
messages from fifty or more who were 
unavoidably absent were read. Thus 
we keep a check-up on our members who 
live at a distance and let them know we 
count them in the church family. Among 
those who sent messages was Mrs. Thomas 
G. Rees, national president of the Uni- 
tarian Women’s Alliance. Mrs. Rees still 
retains her membership here. She is a 
daughter of the late beloved Rev. Lewis 
L. Briggs. Several who were present on 
this most happy occasion are of the fifth 
generation of members in their families. 
This church was organized in 1823. A 
feature of the evening was the presentation 
to the church of two volumes of records, 
one containing the list of all the baptisms 
and the other the list of all who were and 
are members of this church from the be- 
ginning of its life until now. 


* * 


DEDICATION AT SALEM 


On Thursday evening, March 23, the 
“Walter Scott Dickson memorial room” 
at the First Universalist Church, Salem, 
Mass., was formally dedicated. More 
than 150 persons, including old and new 
members of the church, attended. Many 
persons, receiving cordial invitations to 
revisit the parish in which they once at- 
tended Sunday school, returned to the 
vestry for the first time in many years, 
and were surprised and delighted at the 
change in the room made possible by the 
efforts of the Men’s Club and the Gamma 
Sigma Chi. 

Of especial interest was the appearance 
of Mary E. Prime of Danvers, aged eighty- 
three, who attended Sunday school in the 
room from 1860 to 1869 and still attends 
church regularly. She was the oldest 
member present and was accorded a fitting 
reception. The youngest person present 
who ever attended school in the hall was 
Miss Grace Pedrick. Mrs. Grace Besse of 
Newburyport came from the greatest dis- 
tance. All were given potted tulip plants 
in recognition of their presence. 

The program was in charge of Judge 
Robert W. Hill, chairman of the board of 
trustees. The guests of honor were Victor 
A. Friend, President of the Universalist 
General Convention, and Mrs. Friend. 
Mr. Friend congratulated the Salem parish 
on their splendid spirit and in a few sincere 
remarks referred to the contribution the 
local church has made toward the work 
of Universalism, 
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The program opened with a welcoming 
address by Judge Hill, which was followed 
by community singing, led by the choir, 
consisting of Arthur Bailey, bass; Mrs. 
Bessie Jackson Fales, contralto; Mrs. 
Marie Kelliher, soprano, and Carl Beals, 
tenor. William Reed, organist, accom- 
panied. 

Following the informal talk by Mr. 
Friend, Henry W. Edwards, clerk of the 
parish, read a record pertaining to the 
history of Universalism in Salem, a sum- 
mary of which follows: 

“The first recorded preaching of Uni- 
versalism was by Rev. Samuel Smith to a 
company of truth-seekers gathered at the 
court house in the fall of 1804. On May 
20, 1805, Rev. John Murray came to Sa- 
lem and preached to a company of friends 
assembled in the home of Nathaniel 
Frothingham. In November of the same 
year meetings were held in Washington 
Hall and at the homes of some of the com- 
pany. In January, 1806, the society, now 
organized with Frothingham as clerk, de- 
cided to erect a meeting-house. In January, 
1806, Benjamin Ward donated to the 
trustees a lot of land situated on St. Peter 
Street where the Polish church now stands. 

“The location was not desirable and in 
1808 the lot was sold and the present site 
purchased from Henry Rust, for whom the 
street was named. The cornerstone was 
laid in August, 1808, by Rev. Hosea Bal- 
lou. (There is but one older church build- 
ing in Salem, the First Baptist.) From 
1814 to 1818 the Salem Cadets, the Salem 
Light Infantry, and the Salem Artillery 
used the western side of the vestry as an 
armory. In August, 1826, a portion of the 
western half of the cellar was finished into 
a singing school. 

“Rev. Samuel Willis, in the first year of 
his pastorate, instituted a Sunday school 
in May, 1829. In June, 1839, the entrance 
was changed from the northern to the 
southern end of the building. The first 
organ was installed in 1840. In 1855 the 
vestry was enlarged and the present pews 
installed. In 1857 the yard was made much 
larger when the old dwelling house was 
removed. In 1864 the entire basement 
was remodeled, and in the fall of 1877 the 
old wings were removed and the present 
wings built. In 1889 the parish house was 
erected.”” Mr. Edwards read a list of the 
former pastors from 1908 to the present, 
and also read a list of the Sunday school 
superintendents. 

Remarks were made by Chester W. 
Hutchings, Jr., president of the Men’s 
Club, and Arthur B. Porter, chairman of 
the house committee, during which they 
described the work done to the banquet 
room by the two societies. Miss Hazel 
Hall, president of the Gamma Sigma Chi, 
was also introduced. 

Judge Hill then introduced two former 
chairmen of the trustees, George F. New- 
comb and Reuben W. Ropes, who spoke 
briefly. 
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The dedication address was made by 
Willard B. Porter, city editor of the 
News, 2a former pupil of the Sunday 
school. Mr. Porter gave a brief account 
of the life of Walter Scott Dickson, whom 
he termed ‘‘one of the greatest philan- 
thropists of his time.’’ He sketched con- 
cisely the life of Mr. Dickson and told of 
the sterling character that made him so 
universally beloved and respected. 

Walter Scott Dickson was born in Dan- 
vers, Nov. 3, 1831, son of Thomas (a na- 
tive of England) and Betsy (Pepperill) 
Dickson, a native of Peabody. He was 
educated in the public schools of Salem 
and as a youth worked in a North Salem 
tinsmith’s shop. At the age of twenty-one 
he went to California and remained a few 
years, as a stage-coach driver. He re- 
turned to Salem, where he worked for a 
time as a tanner, which was his father’s 
trade, also as a messenger for the Merritt 
Express Co., and later established him- 
self in business in Lynn, specializing in sole- 
leather. He was one of the pioneers in the 
Thompson-Houston Electric Co., being a 
director. He was interested in public af- 
fairs, serving in the common council under 
the old form of government in 1873 and 
’74, and as a member of the board of 
aldermen in 1893. He also served as over- 
seer of the poor. 

Mr. Porter referred to the numerous 
benefactions of Mr. Dickson, who left an 
estate of $465,358 personal and $68,000 
real estate, which was finally, due to some 
litigation, inventoried at $518,000. ‘‘His 
was the most philanthropic will in my rec- 
ollection,’’ declared Mr. Porter, who pro- 
ceeded to give an itemized account of the 
various bequests, especially emphasizing 
the following public bequests: 

Tufts College, $45,000, to establish a 
professorship of English and American 
history, provided Rev. Edwin C. Bolles, 
former pastor of the Universalist church, 
he elected to the professorship for life; 
city of Salem, $36,000 for the care of 
Dickson Memorial Chapel, erected in 
Greenlawn Cemetery in memory of his 
beloved wife and for the care of the lot in 
Greenlawn; Salem hospital $30,000; Uni- 
versalist church, $20,000; a parsonage for 
the church; Bertram Home for Aged Men, 
$20,000; Bertram Home for Aged Women, 
$20,000; City Orphan Asylum (Catholic), 
$15,000; Carpenter Street Home, $15,000; 
Salem Public Library, $10,000; Salem 
Fraternity, $10,000; Salem Y. M. C. A, 
$5,000; Peabody Academy of Science, 
$10,000; Essex Institute, $10,000; Lynn 
hospital, $5,000; emergency hospital, Bos- 
ton, $5,000; Essex Lodge of Masons, $5,000; 
Fraternity Lodge, I. O. O. F., $5,000; 
Oriental Lodge, A. O.U. W., his insurance 
policy in the order for $2,000. The resi- 
due of the estate was given to the Essex 


Institute, Salem Public Library, Tufts 
College, Lynn hospital and_ individ- 
uals. 


The formal dedicatory prayer was given 
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by Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, pastor, who also 
spoke briefly of Mr. Dickson. 

Rev. Chas. H. Puffer and Rev. Ulysses 
S. Milburn, the only two living former 
pastors, were unable to be present. 


Supper was served at 6.30 by the | 
Women’s Association under the direction | 


of Mrs. Edna Leach. 
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WHO’S WHO 


* * 
* * 
* * 
ok * 
- Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., is * 
* minister of the Universalist church * 
* in Oak Park, IIl. S 
* Rey. W. W. Rose, D. D., is miff- * 
* ister of the Universalist church in * 
* Lynn, Mass. a 
a Rev. Herbert A. Jump is minis- * 
* ter of Union Congregational Church, * 
* Boston. ‘ 
“s Rev. E. Tallmadge Root is secre- * 
* tary of the Greater Boston Fed- * 
* eration of Churches. 4 
ee George A. Wood is student pastor ~* 
* at South Acton, Mass. * 
a Rev. Vincent E. Tomlinson, * 
* PD: Ds is minister of the hirstees 
* Universalist Church, Worcester, * 
* Mass. 4 
ca Rev. John Clarence Lee, D. D., * 
* is minister of the Universalist * 
* church in Stamford, Conn. 4 
* * 
* * 
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DR. CHAPIN’S DAUGHTER 


The New York Times reports the death 
of Mrs. Charles Davison at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. William Turell Andrews, 
55 East 86th St., New York. ‘Daughter 
of the late Rev. Edwin H. Chapin, Fun- 
eral private,’ says the five-line notice. 


The family has been out of touch with the | 


Universalist church for many years. So 
it was with the family of Dr. Chapin’s 
successor, Dr. Charles H. Eaton. This is 
one of the curious contradictions of life. 
Mrs. Davison was proud of her father, who 
was one of the most influential men in 
New York City and one of the great preach- 
ers of his generation. She was grateful 
for references to him. Those brought up 
in the Church of the Divine Paternity re- 
call Mrs. Davison as Marion, a child who 
was the center of interest for a great com- 
pany who idolized her father. 
) J. VoelSs 


* * 


BOSTON FRIENDSHIP TOURS 


Technocracy, Hitlerism, Fascism and || 
Russia have been assembled on one pro- || 
gram by the Boston Friendship Tours to | 


be given in Room 500, Congregational 


House, 14 Beacon St., Saturday afternoon, || 
Mrs. Philip || 
Hogan, the energetic and broad-minded || 
young Smith College graduate who is|| 
serving as program maker for the Tours | 
this year, has outdone all records by com- || 


April 8, at two o’clock. 


j 
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bining so many burning questions in one 
afternoon. Rev. Herbert A. Jump will act 
as chairman. All interested persons are 
welcome on payment of the usual two 
shilling registration fee. 

Judge Frank Leverone will discuss Fas- 
cism in Italy. Francis Russell, Esq., will 
talk about Hitler. Is Technocracy a 
contribution to human knowledge or is it 
ballyhoo? will be taken up by two pro- 
fessors in Harvard Business School, Prof. 
Anton de Hass and Prof. Franklin Folts. 
Russia will be interpreted by Rev. George 
Paine and Mr. Timothy Parokuvio of 
Harvard Law School. 


Se * * 


RHEINER AND HIS PARISH 


Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, who has been 
notified of his dismissal as minister of the 
Norway Universalist church, believes the 
action of the parish was taken because of 
his sympathy with the workers during the 
recent strained relations between the Nor- 
way Shoe Co. and its employees. 

Mr. Rheiner has been minister of the 
Norway church since September, 1930; 
has been very successful in the work of the 
church and is regarded as a preacher of 
unusual ability. At the annual parish 
meeting Jan. 12, he was recalled for another 
year by an overwhelming majority. Ata 
recent special meeting, however, he was 
rejected by a vote of thirty-two to four- 
teen. 

Following is a copy of the formal dis- 
missal signed by the parish committee and 
received by Mr. Rheiner: 

“At a recent meeting of the Universalist 
parish, held on March 21, and duly called, 
it was voted that due to conditions the 
parish felt that it was best for all con- 
cerned to terminate your contract as pastor 
with said parish. 

“This communication is therefore be- 
ing written to you to comply with the 
contract which was made with you by the 
chairman of the parish committee, namely, 
that if the church no longer found it pos- 
sible to raise the amount necessary for 
your salary without borrowing, or for any 
other reason it no longer desired your ser- 
vices, you were to be given a three months’ 
notice. 

“By the terms of the same agreement, 
if at any time you desired to sever your 
connections with the church you were to 
give three months’ notice. 

“This, therefore, is an official notice 
that your services will terminate on June 
21,1933. However,if you desire to resign 
at an earlier date the parish will not insist 
upon the three months’ notice on your 
part.” 

In astatement given out by Mr. Rheiner, 
he explained: 

“There is no doubt in my mind, and in 
the minds of many others, but what my 
parish has dismissed me because of my 
sympathy with the workers during the re- 
cent strained relations between the Nor- 
way Shoe Company, headed by L. M. 
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Carroll, and his employees over an an- 
nounced wage-cut ranging from five to 
forty per cent with an average of twenty 
per cent. At the annual parish meeting 
held on Jan. 12 I was recalled for another 
year by an overwhelming majority, but at 
the recent special meeting I was rejected 
by a vote of thirty-two to fourteen. 

“The meeting was ridiculous inasmuch 
as no one could be induced to make 
definite accusations, while I was present 
to defend my position. But the real 
reason for my dismissal was contained in a 
speech at this meeting made by one of the 
members of the church, who gaid in part: 
“Mr. Rheiner has given our church a 
black eye by messing into politics and 
community affairs. Since he has done 
this, I ean not listen to his sermons, al- 
though it has been an education to have 
him in our pulpit. I, for one, will vote 
no.’ 

“Tt is a case of unjust treatment of 
one who insists on industrial justice, and 
the right of the workers to organize, and 
on the necessity of a decent standard of 
living for all. This is just another ex- 
ample of a group of people who call them- 
selves Christians acting in such a way as 
to discredit organized religion in the eyes 
of thinking men and women.’’—Lewiston 
(Maine) Daily Sun. 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1933 

Previously reported 
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VISITATION AT HARVARD THEO- 
LOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Aonual Visitation at the Harvard 
Theological School will be held this year 
on Tuesday, April 18. The usual second 
day of Visitation is omitted because the 
19th is a legal holiday in Massachusetts, 
and no formal exercises may be held at 
the university. 

The Alumni Association will meet in 
Divinity Chapel at 10.30 a. m. on Tues- 
day, the 18th, and will be addressed by the 
Rev. Sidney Swaim Robins, professor of 
Philosophy at St. Lawrence University. 
His subject will be “First Aid to Theol- 
ogy.’’? An alumni luncheon will be served 
in the Farrar Room of Andover Hall at 
1 o’clock to be followed by short addresses 
by members of the fifty-year and twenty- 
five-year classes, and by a member of this 
year’s senior class. 

At 3 o’clock, the Dudleian Lecture on 
‘Revealed Religion” will be given by 


[ « 


Prof. James Moffatt of Union Theological 
Seminary. 

At 4 o’clock the Ingersoll Lecture on 
the “Immortality of Man” will be de- 
livered by Dean Shailer Mathews of the 
Divinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago. The exercises of the day will be 
concluded with a chapel service in the 
university’s new Memorial Church. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WHAM, Rochester, N. Y. 8 p. m. every Sunday. 
Rev. C. C. Blauvelt. 1150 kilocycles. 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.45 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn, 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7 p. m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2 p.m. and6p.m.tol0p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p. m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a eommunity service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

ee 


COMING EVENTS 


April 17-20. Idlewild Retreat, Dunstable, Mass. 

April 21. Annual Western Maine Universalist 
Men’s Get-Together, Church of the Messiah, Port- 
land. 

April 23. 100th Anniversary Celebration of found- 
ing of Westbrook, Maine, church. 
fa May 2. Conference of Universalists and Uni- 
tarians of Bangor District at Bangor, Me. 

May 3. Ninety-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Universalist Historical Society, Boston, Mass. 

May 10-11. California State Convention at River- 
side. 

May 10-11." Connecticut State Convention at 
Meriden. 

May 10-11. Massachusetts State Convention at 
Cambridge. 

June 3-5 Pennsylvania State Convention at Lines- 
ville. 

June 7. Rhode Island State Convention. 

June 13-15. Iowa State Convention at Mitchell- 
ville, 

June 22-25. Ohio State Convention at Columbus. 

June 25-28. Vermont State Convention at Wood- 
stock. 

July 5-9. Y. P. C. U. National Convention, Tur- 
key Run State Park, Indiana. 

July 22-29. Y. P. C. U. Conference at Ferry Beach. 

July 29-Aug. 5. Sunday School Institute at Ferry 
Beach. 

Aug. 5-12. Missionary Institute, Camp Cheery, 
and Ministers’ Week at Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 19-Sept. 2. Boy Scouts’ Camp at Ferry Beach. 

Sept. 28. North Carolina State Convention at 
Rocky Mount. 

Sept. — Illinois State Convention. 

Sept. — Maine State Convention at Livermore 
Falls. 

Sept. — Canadian Conference of Religious Liberals 
at North Hatley, Que. 

Oct. 5-7. Minnesota State Convention at Roch- 
ester. 

Oct. — Kansas State Convention at Salina. 

Oct. — Michigan State Convention. 

Oct. — New Hampshire State Conyention ai 
Claremont. 

Oct. 11. New Jersey State Convention. 

Oct. 18-22. United Universalist Conventions 
Worcester, Mass. 


a 
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STEREOPTICON WANTED 


Ferry Beach needs a stereopticon in good working 
order. A gift would be appreciated, but a moderate 
price would be paid if necessary. Transportation 
charge paid in any case. 

Robert F. Needham, Secretary, 
10 Winthrop Road, Arlington, Mass. 
kee 
OLD REGISTERS WANTED 


The Universalist General Convention wishes to 
complete for historical purposes its file of Universal- 
ist Registers. Copies of the Register for the following 
years are missing: 1836 to 1839 inclusive; 1841 to 
1851 inclusive; 1853; 1879 to 1885 inclusive. 

The Convention also has a number of duplicate 
copies of old Registers which it would be glad to ex- 
change for those it needs, or to give away to some 
ne to complete a set. 

Please communicate with the Universalist General 
Convention, 176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

* * 
THE BANGOR CONFERENCE 


The Bangor Conference of Liberals will meet 
May 2, Dr. Etz, Dr. Patterson of the A. U. A., Rev. 
Vincent Sillman of Portland, Dean Muillenberg of 
the University of Maine, and Rev. W. D. Veazie, 
Maine Universalist Superintendent, will speak dur- 
ing the day. Rev. Garfield Morgan will deliver the 
evening address on ‘‘Why the World Needs the 
Liberal Churches.” 

o * 
MICHIGAN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of transfer granted Rev. Frank D. Adams, 
D. D., to Illinois. 
E. M. Raynale, Secretary. 
ae 
CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Stanley Manning received on letter of trans- 
fer from the Maine Convention. 
Clifford D. Newton, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Emma H. Lamphear 


Mrs. Emma H. Lamphear died Tuesday morn- 
ing, March 14, at the home of her step-daughter, 
Mrs. C. A. Moulton, Dolgeville, N. Y. Mrs. Lam- 
phear was born Nov. 5, 1855, at Hartsville, Mass., 
and was the daughter of James and Jane A. Hollis- 
ter. She was united in marriage to Rev. DeWitt 
Lamphear, Dec. 9, 1924. In September, 1931, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lamphear left Canton to make their home 
with Rev. and Mrs. C. A. Moulton. Mr. Lamphear 
died in December, 1931. 

Mrs. Lamphear was a fine type of womanhood 
and lived a beautiful Christian life. She had en- 
deared herself to many in her short residence in 
Dolgeville. She is survived by the following step- 
children: Mrs. William J. Metz, Dexter, Me., Blair 
and Leonard B. Lamphear of Rome, N. Y., and 
Mrs. C. A. Moulton. 

Prayer services were held at the home, conducted 
by Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D. The body was 
placed in the local vault and in the spring will be 
taken to Hartsville, Mass., for burial. 


Mrs. Phoebe Newhook Roberts 


Mrs. Phoebe Newhook Roberts of South Boston 
died Thursday, March 23, at the home of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Walter G. Rumrill. For several years Mrs. 
Roberts was a very active worker and deaconess in 
the old Church of Our Father at South Boston. 
Sunday mornings seldom found her absent from her 
pew. For the past twenty-six years she had been an 
active member of the Eliza Trask Hill Circle of the 
King’s Daughters. 

Although she was taken ill last September and then 
realized that she would not recover, she did not com- 
plain, but with the faith that-was hers she patiently 
awaited the day when she could begin her new work 
in the Larger Life Beyond. 

When one of her sons, William E., was to be or- 
dained at East Lempster, N. H., on Nov. 13, with 
that indomitable courage that never failed her she 
made the trip from Boston to Keene, N. H., the day 
before, attended the ordination and then stayed 
on at his home in Keene until Thanksgiving, when 
she returned to Boston. 


She leaves five sons and one daughter, all mar- 
ried, and fifteen grandchildren. 

The funeral service was conducted by Rev. Lucius 
R. Paige, a former pastor of the Church of Our 
Father. 


Joseph Danner 


Joseph Danner died at his home in Scranton, Pa., 
Thursday, March 9, after an illness of two months. 
Mr. Danner was seventy-two years of age, and had 
been a resident of Scranton practically all of his life, 
having moved there from Stroudsburg when a small 
boy. His wife and three cousins are his sole sur- 
vivors. 

Both he and Mrs. Danner were charter members 
of the original church in Scranton, as well as the 
present John Raymond Memorial Church. He ren- 
dered valuable service as a member of the building 
committee when the present church edifice was 
erected. 

In his earlier days Mr. Danner was a contractor. 
For almost thirty years, until his retirement about 
four years ago, he was associated with the Scranton 
Bolt and Nut Company. For some years he served 
as representative from the sixteenth ward in the 
city council. During his active years he was promi- 
nent in Masonic circles and at the time of his death 
was the oldest past grand master living in this area. 

A brief service of prayer was held at his home on the 
afternoon of Saturday, March 11. A public me- 
morial service, very largely attended by a host of 
friends, was held in the John Raymond Memorial 
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Church following the services at the home. Both of 
these services were conducted by the minister of the 
church. Members 0? his lodge conducted the Masonic 
services at the grave in Forest Hill Cemetery. A dele- 
gation of Odd Fellows was also present at both ser- 
vices. 

Mr. Danner was well known not only in the city 
but throughout the anthracite valley. The interest 
and response of his numerous friends during his illness 
and at the time of his death was a tribute to a life 
that had been lived nobly and simply. Men and 
women in all walks of life had known him through 
long years as a real friend. 
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An unusually beautiful design of tulips 
done in brilliant colors makes this a very 
acceptable means of appeal for funds. 


The seams and flap are securely gummed. 
Size, 2 1-2 x 4 inches. Price, 40 cents per 
hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers fhe advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Presideng, 


A Brief History of the Universalist Church 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By L. B. Fisher, D. D. 


Prepared under the direction of the Young People’s Christian Union. 
A handbook of our history, including in brief space also the outline of 
our faith and many sketches of those who have helped to give that faith 
form for efficient service. The book is useful as a text book for Sunday 
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Price, 50 cents 
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Graduates placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 

Hancock 6300 1156 Stuart St., 
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ODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 
Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 
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CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 


Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 


Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Price 15 cents 


Convention. In envelope. 

per copy. 

Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 
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Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commod! 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mae 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Grinting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 
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BOOKS 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 
And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 

By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 

The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather. 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Hight great lifelessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 
Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Mount. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 
Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 
Universalism 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 
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Crackling 

A small storekeeper, to the surprise of 
his brethren, suddenly decorated his 
window with a gorgeous new blind. 

“Nice blind of yours, Isaac,’ said his 
neighbor. 

“Yes, Aaron.” 

“Who paid for it, Isaac?”’ 

“The customers paid, Aaron.” 

“What! The customers paid for it, 
Isaac?” 

“Yes, Aaron. I put a leedle box on my 
counter, ‘For the Blind.’ And they paid 
for it!’’—EHuachange. 

* * 

“You have heard what the last witness 
said,’ persisted counsel, “and yet your 
evidence is to the contrary. Am I to infer 
that you wish to throw doubt on her 
veracity?’’ 

The polite young man waved a depre- 
cating hand. 

“Not at all,’ he replied. “I merely 
wish to make it clear what a liar I am if 
she’s speaking the truth.’’—Border Cities 
Star. 

* * 

“Now, girls,” said the restaurant mana- 
ger, “I want you all to look your best to- 
day. Add a little extra dab of powder to 
your cheeks and take a bit more care with 
your hair.’’ 
js “Why, what’s the matter?” asked the 
head waitress. “Butter bad again?” 

“No,” said the manager, “the beef’s 
tough.”—The Humorist (London). 

* * 


Film Magnate (entering studio): ““Who’s 
that fellow over there?” 

Director: ‘“‘Why, that’s Napoleon.” 

Magnate: “Why did you get such a 
little man to play such an important 
part?” — Pathfinder. 

* * 

Gold-mining is booming in Canada, and 
the business outlook is somewhat brighter 
there. Wouldn’t you know that prosperity 
would turn up in a country which does not 
owe us anything!—The New Yorker. 

gE 


“Can I see the Minister of Agriculture?”’ 
“Well, he’s very busy, madam. What 
was it you wanted to see him about?” 
“Well, I have a geranium that isn’t 
going very well.’”—Exchange. 
* * 

Sympathetic Old Lady: “What is the 
matter, youngman? Are you lost? 

Small Boy (tearfully): “No, but I’ve 
found a street that I never saw before.” 
—Epworth Highroad. 

* * 

We are most grateful to the Rev. M. G. 
Tennyson who supplied the vacancy 
caused by Mr. Sturges’s appendix for three 
Sundays.—Oregon Trail Churchman. 

* * 


A health expert points out that people 
who have cold baths throughout the 
winter seldom have the flu. No, but they 
have cold baths.—Punch. 


| Healing at a Universalist Shrine 


Support the 


CAMP FOR DIABETIC CHILDREN 


at the 


CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 
Owned by the W. N. M. A. 


The beautiful old farmhouse near North Oxford, 


Massachusetts, long a place of pilgrimage for those who 


revere the memory of Clara Barton, now is a center of 
work that Clara Barton would love. 


Dr. Joslin, of Boston, the world famous authority 
on diabetes, contributes the medical direction and nursing 
service. 


The Women’s National Missionary Association, 
the Clara Barton Guilds, and the Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island organizations of the Young People’s 
Christian Union raise the money for the food and other 
service. 


This is an appeal of the Union for money to sup- 
port the camp in August. 


Please send generous checks now. 


EDWARD K. HEMPEL, Chairman 


16" Deévéns* Road) "+; ee Swampscott, Mass. 


